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If You Are a Teacher with more work 
than you can handle, you will find these Units 
a lifesaver in planning and carrying through 
the Social Studies and Elementary Science 
courses required by your state curriculum. 


If You Are a Teacher just returning 
to work after several years away from it—let 
these Units be your “refresher course.” They 
can be on your desk constantly, ready for in- 
stant use or study, ready to help you meet 


your teaching needs. 


Airplanes 1 Cotton 55 
American Citizenship 57 Desert Life 41 
Animals 3 The Earth’s Surface 51 
Astronomy 8 = Electricity 54 
Australia 63 Eskimos 4 
Birds 32. ~—- Exploring the World 11 
Boats 12 Family Life 30 
Books 25. ~=~Farm Life 14 
Character Education 31s Fire and Fuel 49 
Christmas Customs 34 ~—s Fishing 13 
Christmas Music 35 ~=Food 6 
City Life 15 Grains 56 
Clothing 26 History of Democracy 59 
Colonial Life 50 Holland 23 
Communication 2 Indians 40 
Community Life 46 Insects 44 


EVERY TEACHER 


These l \ NT R [ (TO R [ \ ITS are Timesaving and Inspiring 


They Lighten your Work ¢« They 








are Inexpensive « 4 for $1.00 


Look Over This List and select the 
ones that will fit your particular problems. 
Then see how little it costs to have these 
proven helps in your own schoolroom. 


Each Unit Includes 8 pages 1234” by 
934”, with lesson text for primary, middle, 
and upper grade levels, teaching suggestions, 
and a large picture to use as an approach to 
the subject. With this pamphlet is a sheet 
(39” x 1234”) of 25 or more pictures to illus- 
trate the unit (no printing on the back). 


Send Your Order NOW ana have these helpful tools of teach- 
ing within the next few days. Simply write a letter to Dept. TU, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y., saying “Send me 
the following INSTRUCTOR UNITS,” listing the numbers you need. 
Send $1.00 for each 4 Units you order (and add extra Units to your 
order at the same 25-cent rate). Single Units are $.30 each. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


CHOOSE THE UNITS THAT WILL HELP YOU 





Japan 45 Rocks and Minerals 5 
Light — 42 Safety Education 24 
Lumbering 52 Science and Commerce 60 
— 18 Science and Industry —_58 
~ all = Sea Creatures 28 
National Parks 47 ey : ™ 
The Nation’s Health 62 ——_ — B 
Natural Resources 16 >W itzerland : 

Old Stone Age 53 Thrift , 1 
Old World Gifts 10 ‘Transportation 17 
Our Democracy 61 Trees 9 
Our Schools 37. Weather 19 
Pioneer Life 20 Wild Flowers 36 
Plant Life 39 World Peace 29 
The Post Office 27 =Wor!ld T.ade 38 
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37 large photos of the worlds greatest musical artists 


4 el poe foe enlyy 50° 


. IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page CHILDREN always ask how to 

25 draw a wreath. Show them how 
to draw a green circle freehand; then 
scribble over the circle by pushing the 
crayon back and forth over the edges. 
Draw berries and a bow. 

Here are suggestions for pictures. 

1. Fireplace with a window on each 
side. Draw a wreath and curtains for 
each window. Add rugs and furniture. 

2. Big house with many windows. 
Draw a wreath and a candle in each 
window. 

3. Attractive door of a house. Put 

7 a wreath on the door. Perhaps show the 
back view of a child ringing the doorbell 
and carrying a present. 
4. Child carrying a wreath home from 
the store. Paint big snowflakes with 
tempera paint or white shoe cleaner. 
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Pages A NEW case for Mother’s fold- 


Fo i cats toes he Genie ee Superb photos of famous Victor Musical Artists ... perfect for 





© Bro the one on this page. A clay tea tile = your classroom... teach pupils appreciation of outstanding Only 50c for Photos of all 
s. [gS mentioned. Caution the children to these Victor Artists! 
model it thick enough so that the edges = mames in music today... send now for your collection at this 








*€ BB won't curl up and so that the tile won't P ily | aaa eee ody map ne eae 

break. Shellac it many times. Glue felt sensationa y tow price: . Rose Bampton Eugene Ormandy > 

he bo Sir Thomas Beecham Ignace Paderewski 
re ey 7” lded of cl Alexander Brailowsky William Primrose 
e paper e can molded of clay, : ° ° Richard Crooks Sergei Rachmaninoff 
ry ig gear heey. Here is a truly wonderful op- _ packed in an attractive folder, Emanuel Feuermann Artur Rubinstein 
Y Band the child will enjoy making it in ; , Arthur Fiedler Artur Schnabel 
e, [various shapes. portunity for teachers—8-inch each photograph ready for Viadimir Golschmann Fabien Sevitzky 
"3 by 10-inch photographs of the mountingonyour bulletin board Jone Helfets Frederick Stock 
3g° THE more step drawings a child most important names in con- or for distribution to your aa eae 
oO } : = . . . > 
learns, the better his drawing vo temporary music including classes. . . . You may send for Hans Kindler John Charles Thomas 

et [pcabulary will be. The better his vocabu- : Alexander Kipnis Kerstin Thorborg 

lary, the more original he becomes. The symphony conductors, opera as many sets as you like. Just Serge Koussevitzky Lawrence Tibbett 
. 4 . * 4: . ee6eeece ritz Kreisier rturo Toscanini 
is- more original he is, the more he enjoys stars, violin, cello, piano, and use the coupon below. : Pi ° Jeanette MacDonald Helen Traubel 

° 7 e e ° * * D r 

his art. vocal artists and composers. Photos will be mailed: BUY : eateniitaniadiees 

Boocaly ages in the step drawings can There are 37 pictures in all to you postpaid on? U.S.WAR: Diem meee 

. . . . . 
Eyton ent for the bargain price of only 50c _—sreceipt of your cash,: BONDS : MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
1. The boy placing a star on the tree : age ; : 4 
may be changed into a boy making 2 _—~Per set. The entire collection is checkor money order, ¢......+8 Educational Department (R-12) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 

, . ° a 

now man. The girl may be helping. Enclosed is my cash[_}, check["], money order], 
2. Some children may be drawn pick- FOF voces S€tS Of photographs at 50c per set. 
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ing apples from a tree or taking dishes 
ne aol: from RCA VICTOR poms 
3. The children singing may be made | School 
s . s 

Audio Visual Service 

ey CHILDREN who see this window | 


into a music class with twenty children. 
Address ; prevent commesepuneneneseaves: 
i decoration will develop ideas for | Educational Dept. « RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden,N. J. LCL ccnitiniadl 


other decorations using a big center unit. 
Instead of the candle, make a stained- 
glass window, a Christmas tree, Santa, 





5 fo the manger scene. Put an equal num- ss A CHILD whose brother is in the ogo THIS page of symbols will help chil- créche; others will like to cut them out of 
94 [Eber of figures on each side. service will think of many ways to dren to draw simple objects in per- wood. Modeling the Wise Men is a splen- 
60 vary this problem. He may write a mes- spective, such as the lantern, the bells, and did problem. Stress the color and design 
58 ae THESE presents are suggestions sage on a card with green or red ink. He the box. The lamb will be useful in draw- of their robes rather than the details of 
28 ’ for older children, but often may think of an unusual way to send ing the Nativity scene. They will like their features. 

7 B§younger children can make them too. A sketches he has drawn. This may suggest the way the words “Merry Christmas” are -_ 

22 Hyounger child could paint the napkin a way to send newspaper clippings also. printed around the candle, and will use ey DRAWING half of a tree as shown 
3 Hiring or string box a plain color, and this idea on posters. on this page will give children in the 
21 BB paste on a star or a wreath. Page THESE buildings of Bethlehem will fifth and sixth grades an idea for a poster. 
li Encourage the children to put a dif- help children when they draw orig- Page PAPER trees like these can be made The tree can be painted very large on one 
: ferent design on each article they make, inal compositions of the Wise Men going into works of art. Silver stars and side of the poster, and the lettering on the 
~ in order to increase their experience. To to the manger. They will be able to sim- tiny paper chains and cutout presents can ap Pa ' sai ceil 
39 decorate a folder, they can often make a plify them when they make posters, either be used to decorate the tree, Children a —_ ask how to draw $s. 
38 design appropriate for the gift which is with paint or cut paper. Use the idea in Some children will like to use clay to These ringing be ls will add movement and 

to be put into the folder. making Christmas stage scenery. model figures and animals for this simple life to their pictures. 
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‘i book at thes 


Dear READER: 

As the festive atmosphere of the approaching holidays is makin 
itself felt in your classroom, we are bringing you many pages of p 
gram and handwork suggestions to help you plan and direct the p 
holiday activities of your pupils. After studying the handwork page 
read “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” on page 1, for mo 
ideas. Be sure to put to good use the beautiful full-color miniatures q 
“Madonna and Child” on pages 34-35. Gifts made with the mini 
tures will have a greater significance if you read to your class th 
story of the picture on page 16. The frontispiece (page 9) also h 
a variety of uses. In the article on page 52, you will find valuaby 
advice on play production which will help you with your Christ 
program. A seasonal touch will be added to your December nutritio; 
study by using the “Nutrition Christmas Tree” ideas (page 23) ; als 
have you signed the Pledge of Co-operation on page 61? 

Perennially interesting to children are the origins of Chris 
customs, page 24. On page 20 there are stories about three wel 
known Christmas carols. Read “Snow-Bound” to your pupils i 
connection with “They Made Our Country Great” on page 5. 

“Why Etiquette?” on page 7 discusses some of the do’s and don't! 
in teaching your pupils to be well-mannered children. 

Your contributions appear in “Let’s Laugh” (page 4), “The Chi 
dren’s Corner” (page 6), and “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(page 53). Your questions regarding teaching problems are answere 
on pages $7—58, and 62. Your personal interests are considered on th 
“YOU You Can Be” pages. A special holiday letter is on page 55 
and may we say here, too—‘“Merry Christmas!” 
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PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM MATERIAL: CHRISTMAS PROGRAM MATERIAL 
pages 39, 40-41, 42, 43, 44, 45, pages 24, 39, 40-41, 42, 44, 4! 
46, 48-49, 51, 58. CHristmas 46, 47, 48-49, 50, 51, Sf 
Stories: 10, 11. CHRISTMAS SToRIEs: 11, 12, 13 


CuristMas Girts TO MAKE: 26— CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO MAKE: 3 
27, 32. OTHER CxristMas’ 31, 32, 36. OTHER CHRISTM! 
HANDworK: 1, 18, 25, 28, 29, HANDWorR:: 1, 20, 25, 29, 33 
33, 3, Bee Bae Gee 36, 38, 53, 62. 


SEASONAL: 17, 40. Patriotic: SEASONAL: 17, 21, 40, 41. P 
$, 17, 32, 42, 53, 62. (See Nu- triotic: §, 17, 22, 32, 40, 41 
trition. ) 42, 50, 53, 62. (See Nutrition. 


_ 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: 14, 53, HEALTH AND SAFETY: 14, 
58. NutTRITION: 15, 23, 53, NuTRITION: 23, 53, 60-61. 
60-61. 
Creative Activities: 1, 6, 2! 
Creative Activities: 1, 6, 19, 24, 29, 30-31, 46, 47, 58, & 
28, 29, 37, 38, 46, 53, $8, 62. UNrrts: 21, 24. 
Units: 15, 19. SEaTWworK: 14, 
18. Toor Suspjects: arithmetic: 
language: 6, 53, 57; reading: 5! 
Toor SuBjyecTs: arithmetic: 18, spelling: 57. 
62; language: 6, 53, 57; penman- 
ship: 53, 57; reading: 15, 18, 58. Art: the cover, 16, 34-35. Mv 
sic: 20, 39, 40, 42, 45, 49, SI 
Art: the cover, 16, 34-35. Lit- 58. 
ERATURE: 44, Music: 39, 40, 
42, 45, 49, 51, 58. 


= 


SociaL Strupres: §, 13, 17, 2 
24, 42, 53, 58. ScIENCE: 2 
SociaL Stunts: 15, 19, 42, 58. 57. 

SCIENCE: 19, 57. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: §, 
CHARACTER EpucaTIOn: 10, 14, 12, 13, 14, 40, 41, 42, 44, 4 
40, 44, 45, 48-49. Visuat Epu- 47, 48-49, 50. Visuai Epuc 
CATION: the cover, 9, 14, 17, 34— TION: the cover, 9, 14, 17, 
35, 58. 24, 34-35, 58. 














Historic America 


—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 





(For each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question.) 











> pre 

pags ae 

on Why is Paul Revere famous? (15 Points) Who invented the “’ Clermont’? (15 Points) Who crossed the Delaware in 1776? (20 Pts.) , 
sth On April 18, 1775 he made his midnight ride Robert Fulton. In 1807, the steamboat “Cler- On Christmas night, 1776, General Washing- 

: , to warn people that the enemy was coming. mont” made its first trip up the Hudson. It ton and his men crossed the ice-filled river. 

uabi 


He was a Boston silversmith. He also made 
false teeth. No one in those days had yet 
learned about gum massage for dental health. 


took 32 hours to reach Albany from New 


At daybreak, they attacked the Hessians. The 
York. He later built the “Fulton,” the first 


Hessian commander was killed and his troops 
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z: 30 
STM Fromwhat country was Alaska bought? (15 Points) Who were the Green Mountain Boys? (15 Points) What did Benjamin Franklin invent? (20 Points) 
a) From Russia in 1867. The Territory of Alaska They were men of Vermont who fought in Franklin invented the lightning rod. It 
includes hundreds of islands. Even in this far- the Revolutionary War. They often had to helped to prevent much damage by light- 
*P off part of the U. S., teachers show children hunt their own food. They ate coarse foods ning. He was also a printer, writer and states- 
0, 4! how to massage their gums as they clean their that gave gums healthy work. Today, soft man. Even as a boy, Franklin studied and 
ition. teeth for dental health, foods make gum massage a wise dental habit. worked hard to become a successful man. 
+, J 
. ne ee ei, | | 
L m - Educational Dept. NI-12-42 
6, | Bristol-Myers Co. _ 
8, 6 | 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
| Please send me the following 
FREE material for use in dental ; 
62 cS i ’ health instruction: ; i | 

: $f N THOUSANDS of classrooms today, firm gumsand a bright, sparkling smile. | (check) i 

adios are helping to build a strong- Bristol-Myers Company, makers of , Oa ous 

Mc er America of the future. They point Ipana Tooth Paste, is happy indeed to C) Teacher's folder outlining a Dental 
» mat ° Health Program 
9, 51 the way to better dental health for gen- cooperate with teachers throughout the een ae | 

erations to come by stressing care of the country in their efforts to further this | aetleeened Arend ee Gant Band adh 

. gums as well as the teeth. important health program. Free teach- ; memos 
vi . . . . __NAME SS 
E: 2 These educators know that dental ing material is available for classroom _— (ebere you teach) | 

habits acquired in formative years will use. Simply fill out the coupon at the | scHOOL ADDRESs___ 

‘ aid greatly in guarding sound teeth, _ right and mail it today. _ — _— 
4, 4 | 
nt GRADES TAUGHT ____.CLASS ENROLLMENT | 

L j 








steam warship, for the United States. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
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Churtimas CuAtoms 


Oar and Carol 
Aly : 

A Much Appreciated 
Christmas Greeting 


Why not give them to your pupils? 


A lasting gift your 
friends and pupils 
will weleome—space 
on the front cover 
to write a word of 
greeting if you de- 
sire. Many teach- 
ers use them in- 
stead of cards or 


er other remem- 
silver & Blue brances. 
Binding 


This fascinating and attractive book 
gives the answers to hundreds of ques- 
tions about Christmas. It contains valu- 
able data on the origin and use of 63 
Christmas customs and symbols! Also 
contains complete words and music of 57 
carols and songs. Price only 25c each, 
$2.50 per dozen, postpaid. ORDER NOW! 
SEND IN COUPON TODAY 


RODEHEAYVER HALL-MACK CO., 
924 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. 





Please rush copies of Christmas 


Carols and Customs. 
Name 

Address 

City & State 














AIRPLANE INSIGNIA 
DECALS! 


PATRIOTIC GIFTS 
FOR YOUR PUPILS 







2228 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


RED CHIEF INDUSTRIE 





CERTIFIED 
IT ALY, 12; A coer 
FREE ON REQYUEST 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 W.40-STRE .¥.C. 








APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] v 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x344 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Minn. 


FREE 


25,000 books of ail fl BO 0 KS 
publishers listed in our 48th 

Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
latest “best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, coll . libraries 
and thousands of individual customers, Se Be pecteara 

y for our new 1943 Sieve, “re 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 2s, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hil. 








BARGAIN CATALOG 





New Modern Educational Trends in Book Form 
Practical ways to develop all the abilities of a child. Plans 
enclosed have been used and good results secured. Title: 

3g A WELL BALANCED y eg * $4.50, 
Ad DESSUREAY, 1136 Fifth A » Wis. 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Of those you have heard, 
what one was the most amusing? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
you will receive a check from us for 
one dollar. Address: Let’s Laugh, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


In an effort to encourage the children 
to do neater printing the teacher had her 
first-grade pupils exchange papers so they 
could observe one another’s work. 

Shortly after the exchange was made, 
a little girl stomped over to a classmate 
and said, “How do you expect me to read 
this? No starters and no stoppers!” 


Hutva AHLSCHWEDE 
Mayville, North Dakota 


Bobby, aged five, was learning a new 
action song with a group of thirty chil- 
dren. Each pretended that he was using 
a needle and a thimble as he sang. 

All at once the teacher heard a loud 
buzzing noise and the paddle of feet in 
the back of the room. She stopped the 
singing. aad asked, “What is happening 
back there, Bobby?” 

“Oh, I am not sewing like the rest of 
you. I’m using Mother’s sewing ma- 
chine,” came the sober answer. 


LENA PERIMAN 
Clovis, New Mexico 


Little Hubert on his return from a trip 
after milk on a neighboring farm was 
asked by his grandmother, “But didn’t 
you mind the dark night?” 

“Oh, no, Grandma,” he replied, 
moon went with me all the way.” 


Marjorie EARL 
Manlius, New York 


A second-grade language group was 
spending the class period giving im- 
promptu plays. One small boy took his 
role of a doctor very seriously. When the 
teacher suggested that the “doctor” take 
the temperature of the little girl who was 
the “patient,” he peered at the pencil he 
used for a thermometer and solemnly an- 
nounced, “Fifteen degrees below zero!” 


BARBARA MYERS 
Canton, South Dakota 


Jacqueline told the first-grade class, 
“My pet kitten is dark white.” 

“What color is dark white?” inter- 
rupted the teacher. 

“Well,” said Jacqueline, 


black.” 


“it is light 


Lucite ROSENCRANS 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


Little Jimmie had been looking for- 
ward to his first day in school. Finally 
the day came and he ran off excited and 
happy. But in the afternoon he returned 
quite dejected and disappointed. 

“What's the matter, Jimmie,” asked 
his mother, “didn’t you like school?” 

“Well, Mother, I guess it’s all right but 
I can’t read and I can’t write and I don’t 
know any of the songs, so why should I 
go back?” 

Mrs. Rem WILLIAMS 
Denver, Colorado 


Little Leona was very fond of her 
father. She also liked dogs. 

Her mother asked one evening, as she 
was putting her to bed, “Leona, whom 
do you love best in all the world?” 

Leona promptly replied, “Papa, Rover, 
Fido, and—another dog I know.” 


Loretta BEISEKER 
Napoleon, North Dakota 


A second-grade teacher was checking 
the health rules with the children. When 
she came to the rule “An allover bath 
at least twice a week” a boy came up to 
her with pencil and paper saying, “I want 
you to put that in writing. Mother says 
I ought to bathe every day!” 


RuTtH E, WarREN 
Birmingham, Alabama 


In a first-grade group some of the pu- 
pils had difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween when and then, so the teacher had 
several word-recognition games. A few 
days later they had the word hen. After 
writing “w” before it, the teacher was 
eager to see how well the previous drill 
had been remembered. Jimmy waved 
his hand and answered, “H-e-n says hen, 
and w-h-e-n says chicken.” 


MartuHa L. KUHN 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Little Roger was asked by the teacher 
to use the word potatoes in a sentence. 

He replied, “Potatoes is something 
that’s awful good under gravy.” 


Marjorie GILBERTSON 
Nicollet, Minnesota 


Bobbie, not quite four years old, en- 
joyed helping with household tasks. 

One day he heard his mother say she 
wanted the piano moved. 

That evening after supper, Bobbie went 
into the room where the piano stood. He 
turned on the light, pushed back the 
piano stool, and then called to his father, 
“Come on, Daddy, let’s move this piano!” 


Lypia JEWETT 
Dansville, New York 


Five-year-old Judy went to rural school 
where the older pupils learned “The 
Arrow and the Song.” One night she re- 
peated it to her parents, announcing that 
it was written by Henry W. Longfellow. 

“It wouldn’t be Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, would it?” asked her father. 

“Oh, no,” said Judy firmly. “Our 
teacher said Henry W. Longfellow.” 

Vesta CASWELL 
South Windham, Maine 


During an art period, five-year-old 
Tommy colored a green lawn, then cov- 
ered it with black crayon. The teacher 
asked, “Oh, Tommy, what has happened 
to your lovely green lawn?” 

“Oh, I just finished burning it off,” 
was his casual reply. 


LENA PERIMAN 
Clovis, New Mexico 


Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged, or returned if we are 
unable to make use of them. 





















FUNDS FOR WAR Ti 
Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc, 


all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


C talogue Free! 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 5s, 


225 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 



















Be Prepared for Christmas. 
Get your Christmas Room Decora- 
tions early. Window Pictures, Black- 
board Borders, Small Posters, Large Posters, Greet- 
ing Cards, Gifts for Children to Make. 
Ann Marie’s Dime Packets contain actual size and 
original material. Just what you need for Christmas, 
Order from list below. Act now. Rush your order toe 





day. Ann Marie will ship immediately postpaid. 
«+.» Christmas Packet Christmas Surprise 
+» «+ Window Pictures Wise Men Poster 
-.. . Blackboard Borders Christmas Toys 
-.+ Large Posters . . Greeting Cards 
. . Madonna Poster , . Gifts to Make No. 1 


. . Senta Claus Gifts to Make No. 2 
10¢ each— Any 6 for 50c—All 12 for $1.00. 
ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 107 
5932 Newburg Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 














90 APPLICATION $7.0 
25 “NN pHOTOS | 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
| Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, . ~r— size 244x3)¢ guaran 
teed. d good photo or snapshot 
Onwinal’ ‘sotamned unharm Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
§ 868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis 


WOMEN TEACHERS! 
GET 1943 GOV’T JOBS! 


War program means thousands of appointments 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100: 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute 
Dept. T226, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
page book with list of positions for teachers. Yo 
will get full particulars telling what to do t 
qualify for appointment. 











Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“Care of the Teeth” 


Shows how to make 





ets, 
oon lets, pose, plays, chart, 
7 taded reading and cole 


Teachers in great demand. Full 57th 
program of preparation fcr 





teaching. Elementary grades, 

kindergarten and nursery school. 

Children’s demonstration school and ob 
servation center. Special summer classes 
Located Chicago's lovely North Shore 
near lake. Many recreational activities. B.E. degre 
conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 
certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 214-R EVANSTON, RL 
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SF Dept. |. Arts Ce., Rochester, N.Y. 


NATURE STUDY MATERIALS, fers: 


and seed collections. Made to order. Send ane price ba 
or send 10c for Tow 8 ' 
MARIE BARLO Crivitz, Wisconsis 


signs. Finest 
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THEY MADE 
OUR COUNTRY 
GREAT 


en 


Each month, our patriotic calendar 
shows two great men of significance 
jn our national history. Our Decem- 
ber biographies appear below. 


JAMES MONROE 


AMES MONROE was the fifth presi- 
dent of the United States. Almost 
all of his life was spent in serving his 
country. 

Monroe was born in Virginia. He was 
only sixteen years old when the Revolu- 
tionary War started. He had just begun 
his studies at William and Mary College, 
but he left school and went into the 
army at once. He won the rank of 
major and then of lieutenant colonel. 

In 1780, he resigned from the army 
to study law with Thomas Jefferson. The 
two men were friends all their lives. 
Monroe felt that the success that came 
to him later was due to the teachings and 
influence of Jefferson. 

Monroe’s public career began when he 
was elected to the Virginia House of 
Delegates. Later he was made governor. 
He was a member of the United States 
Senate. As minister to France, he ar- 
ranged for the Louisiana Purchase. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, he was secretary of 
state; and in 1817, he became president. 

It was in 1823 that certain European 
countries tried to establish new colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere and interfere 
with some new nations in South America. 
President Monroe, in a message to Con- 
gress, said that our government would 
insist that Europe keep its hands off the 
New World. 

This has been known ever since as the 
Monroe Doctrine. Although it is not a 
law, much of our foreign policy has been 
based upon it. We owe this great prin- 
ciple to the wisdom and foresight of able 
James Monroe. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


REEDOM, service, worship, love of 

home and country—these were things 
John Greenleaf Whittier believed in. By 
taking up his pen to champion them, he 
became an important figure in his time. 
Because what he believed and wrote ex- 
pressed so well the principles upon which 
this country was founded, Whittier is 
today regarded as a great American. 

Whittier was of Quaker ancestry and 
grew up on a Massachusetts farm. He 
helped his father with the work. In 
spare minutes, he read Robert Burns’s 
poems, and he tried to write verses. 

One of his early poems was published 
by William Lloyd Garrison, the aboli- 
tionist. This brought Whittier in con- 
tact with the antislavery movement, and 
he became one of its leaders. 

_He engaged in newspaper work and 
contributed to the Aflantic Monthly. 

Whittier possessed true New England 
concern for doing one’s public duty. He 
tepresented his district in the state leg- 
islature. He was made a delegate to the 
Antislavery Convention in Philadelphia, 
and he was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Electoral College. 

He wrote with sincerity and simplic- 
ity, and he was especially successful in 
describing the life of rural New England. 
Some of his best-known poems are “The 
Barefoot Boy,” “Snow-Bound,” and “In 
Schooldays.” 
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FOUR SUBJECTS 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
STAR OF THE EAST 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
(New) 








THE HOLY FAMILY 
by Louise D. Tessin 


For the Holiday Sand Table or 
Story Illustration Project 


A Christmas seatwork with outline 
prints to be colored, cut out and con- 
structed. It represents the principal 
characters associated with the Nativity, 
each figure a separate unit for arrange- 
ment in group formation. The designs 
are on cardboard heavy enough to 
stand upright with easel back. Six 
sheets, size 9x 11. The portfolio cover 
provides a beautiful color guide. 


Price, 35c¢ postpaid 





Sold only in sets. 











ANIMALS — BIRDS — 
FLOWERS OF THE BIBLE 


individual Seatwork Book 


A 32-page book of pictures in outline 
of animals, birds and flowers of the Old 
Testament, to be colored. Each left-hand 
page contains a terse fact about the ac- 
companying picture. Titles are in large 
outline letters, also to be colored. No 
color directions are given, the child 
learning correct colors by research, or 
making his own choice as a lesson in 
color expression. Size 8 x 1044. 

Price, per dozen, $1.80 postpaid 
Sample copy, 25c¢ postpaid 


SAVE AND SERVE 
FOR LIBERTY 


in Hectograph Ink 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


“help win the war” effort. 


makes 50 or more clear duplicates, so that 
each child may have a copy to color, take os _ 


home—and remember! 


A timely and excellent set of posters for 
primary grades, emphasizing important points 
of the SCHOOLS AT WAR program of the | 
SAVE and 
CONSERVE. Among the subjects are Save 
Paper, Save Rubber, Take It with You (save 
store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory 
Gardens, Buy Defense Stamps, Save Your 
Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustra- 


U. S. Treasury Department: 


tion and simple rhyme. 


Price, per set, SOc postpaid 


Twelve Conservation Posters 


Wartime demands reduced to simple 
rhyming text and outline designs that a 
child can understand and apply in his own the si 


Titles are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial designs 
also to be colored are attractive and expressive. Printed in hectograph ink, each poster 











Beautiful 


| Holidap 
| Decorations 


to 
Glorify 
Your 
Christmas 
Classroom 

















These beautiful windows spread colorful radiance and glowing Christmas Cheer. 
Made of transparent paper, printed in rich Old Master colors, with the light shining 
through in true stained glass technique—their beauty is an inspiration and a lasting 
art impression. Each window is 17 inches high, 12 inches wide, outlined and framed 
with double thick black cardboard, insuring strength and durability. 
dral Windows NOW. 


Order Cathe- 


Price, per set, 4 windows, $1 postpaid. 


























PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Individual outline maps, covering all 
the South American Republics, show- 


.ing crops, minerals, animals, chief in- 


dustries, physical features, each in its 
correct location. These maps stimulate 
interest through visual perception cor- 
related to geography, history and in- 
dustry, with accurate data for each 
country. Large size, 12 x 18 Write 
for special circular. 


Price, per set, SOc postpaid 





SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUT. 


Contains eight sheets of designs 
printed on good card stock, size 11 in. 
x 17 in., including the village church, 
leigh with reindeer, the glorious 
Christmas tree, the snow-laden hem- 
locks, happy children and their toys, 
the village houses and all the inci- 
dentals to create the atmosphere of 
Merry Xmas. Put up in strong port- 
folio with sheet of directions. 


Price 6Oc postpsid 








| MAIL THE COUPON 





For $ 


Name 





Address... 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


enclosed, send items checked: 
sets Cathedral Windows at $1.00 
Animals, Birds, Flowers of the Bible, $1.80 doz. 
Picture Maps of South America, 50c per set 
Santa Claus Cut-Outs, 60c 

SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY, 50c 


_....The Holy Family, 35¢ 
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POEM PENCIL SETS-\DEAL CLASS GIFTS / 


As low as 7c per set, postpaid! 


Christmas Greeting Folder in Large Envelope and 
Pencil Set (Both imprinted with Christmas Poem) 


Here are just the gifts to give your entire class! They're prac- 
tical, beautiful in appearance, economical . ..yet so truly expres- 
sive of the Christmas Sentiment! Each set comes complete in its 
own attractive envelope. Includes a New Design Old English 
style folder 5% x %% beautifully lithographed in 7 colors (6 
assorted subjects). Each folder includes a lovely 
Christmas Poem and space for your signature. 
ALSO attached right in the folder is a beautiful 
pencil finished in Grey with Red eraser. Red 
and vreen Holiday design is shown on the pen- 
cil. A Christmas Verse is ALSO printed directly 
on the pencil. All New 1942 Designs and Poems. 


Beautiful and Practical 
20 sets at llc each, postpaid. 
combine, sending one larger 

























































Minimum order 
(Teachers may 





order for lower price per set) 
40 sets or more—9%c each, postpaid 
60 seta or more—e each, postpaid 
—— 100 sets or more—7'4c each, postpaid 
250 sets or more—tTe each, postpaid 


Sample set—1l5e postpaid 


Order today. Ideal class gifts. Subjects come assorted. 


NORTH AMERICAN PENCIL WORKS, 554 W. Adams,Chicago 








Orders for Christmas gifts and for Picture Study to be 
sent immediately. If large orders, we can send them 
by Special Delivery, if necessary. 


‘he Pere Pictures 


“Our Own Course in Picture Study” will help you to teach them. 
Ask about it 

Also, use these Pietures in Language, Literature, History, ete. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Size 544 x8. 2,250 subjects. 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 3x3%. 1,000 subjects. 
A Larger Size, 10 x 12. Ten Cents Fach for 6 or more. 

Bird Pictures in Colors, 7x9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 
Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations of the Perry Pictures 
1+ cents in coin or stamps 


Miniature Golored F ictures, 


Hundreds of subjects. Most of them 
ipproximately 3 4% inches. One Cent and Two Cents Each, for 
GO cents’ worth, or more, Assorted as desired Free. A list end 
sample of these to teachers naming grade and school. 

Also, beautiful Large Dictures for Framing $1.50, $2.50, ete. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





Raphael 


Stetine Madonna 








An Amazing Christmas Gift 
for Your Girls and Boys! 


MAGIC PLANT BALLS 


WATCH THEM GROW — BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
FASCINATING—EDUCATIONAL—NO DIRT—NO MUSS 
Your pupils an@ friends will love these Magic Plant Balls, 
wrapped in gay assorted red, white and blue cellophane ini 


vidual packages They grow into beantiful flowers Merely 
water them, No soil or dirt. needed Full directions and 
guarantee with every plant ball, Ne better gift for pupils 
friends and relatives. i8c each in any quantity, postage paid 


Every pliant is guaranteed to grow. These will be shipped 
to you in assorted varieties, such as morning glories, zinnias, 
petunias, nasturtiums, sweet peas, mixed gardens, ete. Amaz 
ing educational gift of beauty. 

INDIVIDUAL GIFT CARD WITH EACH PLANT BALL 

FREE OFFER 

With every order for 30 or more, one FREE Magic Plant Ball 
included for teacher or classroom. Order now for Xmas delivery 


1 8 <¢ each 
PAUL LOW CO., 127 North Dearborn, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LASS PINS MEDALS 
eM ar 


















IN 







3) ci7 Each Dor. Jroh--a8 3} 
Sterling Silver 8 MM £4.80 ‘ M 
Geld Piated & 40 





Sterling Silver $1.20 $13.20 ~ C 125 Each 
Gold Plated 1450 (4.40 Sterling Silver $ .70 
R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1.50 16.80 Gold Piated 15 


Sterling Silver $1.80 Gold Filled 1.6 18.60 Rolled Gold 90 
Sterling 10Kt. Top 1OKt. Gold 3.30 36.00 Geld Filled 1.00 
WKt. Gold SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 


All prices subject to 10 


per cent Federal Tax SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 





Free Registration Free Registration N 


2 Oe eS 3 

TM CAML NGG[TXY = = Bi Demand For Teachers A 
> 2 or Good Positions Throughout the West 

er AGENCY — 3 Send your name and address for information 

2 : . : Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. A 


Unexcelled 
Service 





HOW DO YOU TEACH * 


/ 


re 


ne evstRucToR 


GOOO AMERICAN 
crnzensae 





Use The Instructor “Good American” 
Citizenship Posters to develop such 
attitudes as self-reliance, loyalty, self- 
control. Ten posters, on heavy colored 
paper, in an attractive portfolio, with 





teaching suggestions. $1.00 postpaid; 
only $.80 when accompanying a sub- 
scription to THe Instructor Magazine. 


- A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. 
each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class as , 
whole. Assignments should not be given out in advance. Contributions must be ser 
by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the scho 
and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also state the condition, 
Use a separate sheet for each verse, whic 
should bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. Address contriby. 


under which the verse was written. 


tions for The Children’s Corner to: 


THE 
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The Children’s Corner 
THE INsTRUCTOR 


Dansville, N.Y. 


GUNTERSVILLE LAKE 


The blue, blue lake 
Makes me think 
Of the soft, soft folds 
Of Virgin Mary’s cape. 

Cora Carrer, 2nd Grade 
Guntersville School, Guntersville, Ala. 
KATHLEEN Doon, Teacher 


My Per 


I have a little puppy; 
His name is Snuffy Brown; 
And when I go to pet him, 
He jumps up and down. 

Janice BRrowNeLL, 2nd Grade 
Tophet School, Cassville, N.Y. 
IsabeL BuLLock, Teacher 


THe Sky 


The clouds are sheep. 
From the window I peep. 
I see the stars shine 

As though they were mine. 


RutH ELLEN LANGHOLZz, 3rd Grade 
Russell, 


Woodville School, District 65, 


Kansas 
Evirn Patmer, Teacher 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


This is Christmas Eve, you know, 
And on the ground there’s snow, 
And a doll is underneath the tree. 
I'm hoping it might be for me. 
There is something else there, too. 
I think perhaps it is for you. 
Jupy RayMer, 3rd Grade 
Grant School, Duluth, Minn. 


THERESA FIEBIGER, Teacher 


THE Rosin 


The robin sat in an apple tree. 

He sang a merry song to me. 

I made a noise; he flew away. 

I hope he comes back again some day! 
Rospert MANLEY, 3rd Grade 

Fairmount Children’s Home School, 

Alliance, Ohio 


EMMa SPAAN, Teacher 


HELPING 

I like to buy War Stamps 
To help our boys in camps, 
And help Uncle Sam to pay 
The cost of fighting every day. 

Danny WALTER, 3rd Grade 
Public School, Biglerville, Pa. 
Jean M. Fou, Teacher 


GRASSES 


When grasses sway this way, that way, 


They seem to say, “Good day, good day.” 


Lovette Ramso, 4¢h Grade 


Collegeville-Trappe Consolidated School, 


Collegeville, Pa. 
Dororny WatkeEys, Teacher 


NortH WInp 


North Wind, North Wind, 
Pile the clouds high! 
North Wind, North Wind, 
Ariding through the sky, 
How the snowflakes scatter 
As you go by! 


Curistine Fosrer, 5/4 Grade 
Ten Mile School, Belington, W. Va. 
Vircinia Avuvit, Teacher 


My Fu 


Once I went afishing. 

I had a little bite. 

I started pulling in the fish, 
I pulled with all my might. 


When I took the fish out, 

I put it on a string, 

And deep down in my heart 

The little bells of joy began to ring. 


Ropert ZAKALuK, 5// Grade 
Roosevelt School, Manville, N.J. 
Muriét Loutse YouNG, Teacher 


WINTER WONDERLAND 


Lacy patterns all aglow 
Sparkling on the trees; 
None, I think, could ever be 
More beautiful than these. 


The winter snow lies all around; 
It glistens in the light 
And in the night it always seems 
So shiny and so bright. 


You see what Mother Nature does 
To keep her world so fair. 

She sends her little snowflakes down 
To cover the ground so bare. 


Mary McINNis, 6¢4 Grade 
Alexander Gibson Memorial School, 
Marysville, New Brunswick 
Mary E. Morrett, Teacher 


CONTRAST 


Sometimes rain pattering on the windor 
pane 
Comes down like a hurricane. 


Sometimes rain is like a butterfly 
Falling gently like fluff from a dandeli 


ROLLAND Baker, 6¢ Grade 
H. P. Hamilton School, Two Rivers, W 
Etsa Router, Teacher 


THE SONG OF THE PENS 


There’s a song the pens are singing, 
A soft, scratching song 

Of the day’s lessons done, 

Of the side who won, 

Of all the nouns, 

And ups and downs, 

And never one word spelled wrong. 


Jean Love, 8¢h Grade 
St. Charles District 13, Charles City, 
lowa 
KATHLEEN Copper, Teacher 
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How to Develop Good Manners in Grades 5-8 


With girls and boys in grades five 
to eight the problem of etiquette is 
a trying one. Through this column, 
we hope to lighten your task and to 
bring suggestions that will help you. 
Will you write us how you present 
the subject, and also what type of 
material you would like to see dis- 
cussed here? We should be glad to 
have you submit short articles, of 
approximately 500 words each, de- 
scribing ways in which you have 
handled etiquette problems with ten- 
to-fourteen-year-olds. If accepted, 
payment will be made at the usual 
rates. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


§ YOU continue your etiquette les- 
A sons, regularly or spontaneously, 
you will remember not to lose sight of 
the basic principles that will make your 
pupils want to adopt good manners. 
You will not let a cut-and-dried beha- 
vior formula become predominant, for 
vou are aware that group approval is 
what you must achieve first. Keep in 
mind that what to teach is important, 
but how you teach it is an even more 
essential consideration for a successful 
etiquette program. Here are some “do's” 
and “don’t’s” that may be of help to you. 


Some “Don’t’s” to AVOID 


DON’T “show up” a child’s bad man- 
ners, and thereby expose him to the 
laughter of his classmates, thinking to 
shame him into behaving properly. On 
the contrary, his friends will sympathize 
with him, and such a situation will be 
likely to encourage improper conduct. 
By this same token, since he is “one of 
them,” and has been openly challenged 
through ridicule, the class will credit 
him, although he is actually doing wrong, 
with being in the right. 

Again, DON’T forget that that ever- 
present urge to meet with the approval 
of the group often makes children of the 
ten-to-fourteen age group feel silly when 
doing right, or embarrassed about mani- 
festing good manners. They seem to be 
afraid that they may be considered 
“softies,” even though they know in their 
hearts what is the mannerly thing to do. 
Therefore, you have a great deal to 
counteract at the outset. You will have 
to set up approved group standards with- 
out doing so at the expense of any indi- 
vidual pupil. 


Some “Do’s” To PRaAcTICE 


DO use praise to promote your eti- 
quette program. You will find it your 
most effective tool. 

To help gain the results you want, DO 
keep in mind two rules of psychology 
that fit in aptly with your manners 
teaching. They should not only aid you 
in the application of your ideas, but also 
in the determination to see your program 
through. They are: (1) Remember that 
habit is ten times stronger than nature. 
(2) To set up a new habit, never suffer 
recurrence of the old. 

In order to successfully “put across” 
your lessons in etiquette, DO make your 
pupils unself-conscious so that they will 
instinctively act in a mannerly and 
courteous way. 

When the children practice codes of 
behavior you have taught them and 
think nothing of it,” you have made a 
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great deal of progress. In this way, con- 
siderations you have stressed automatical- 
ly become the approved standard, and are 
accepted as such by the children. 

Here is the background you wish to 
establish: “When you are sure of your- 
self, you don’t need to push ahead, or be- 
have in an unmannerly way to attract 
attention. Inferior people try to call at- 
tention to themselves to make up for 
their shortcomings. Thus, you show your 
confidence and poise by acting well- 
mannered.” 

Use you own wording to express this 
fundamental idea to your class. Let the 
ages of the children and the situation of 
the moment determine the way you will 
develop this concept. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


A method of presenting the subject 
of etiquette that will prove effective as 
well as entertaining is that of having the 
children work out short dramatizations 
of behavior practices. Based on the psy- 
chological point of view we have been 
discussing, it will serve admirably to pro- 
mote the principle of self-confidence. 

Appeal to the children’s spirit of play 
when you introduce dramatizations, and 
they will co-operate 100 per cent. Here 
is a theoretical example: “We are sitting 
in Mrs. Van Sniper’s drawing room,” you 
may say. With a twinkle in your eye, 
you continue, “Mrs. Van Sniper is enter- 
ing the drawing room like a ship plowing 
through water. You are sitting in a very 
comfortable chair—her favorite chair. 
What do you do?” Invite volunteers to 
come to the front of the room and dem- 
onstrate the answer. 

Take up a few little courtesies in this 
same narrative vein, and each time have 
different children demonstrate. The sit- 
uation described merely serves, of course, 
as an example of the “light touch” you 
can use. You will want to choose inci- 
dents more nearly related to the chil- 
dren’s experiences, situations that the 
children would actually encounter. The 
scene might be the neighborhood movie 
theater on a Saturday afternoon, the 
basketball game, a favorite school club, 
and so on. 

Make the pupils feel that these dram- 
atizations are really fun. They will 
actually find them so, but the danger of 
their becoming embarrassed or feeling 
silly (remember your DON’T’S) may 
at first be great. Your best way to over- 
come this pitfall is to have children who 
are especially popular do the first skit— 
even at the risk of being criticized for 
showing favoritism for outstanding pu- 
pils. Your first dramatization must suc- 
ceed; otherwise the particular courtesy 
you are emphasizing may not become an 
“accepted” practice. Pupils who are 
natural leaders give the other members 
of the class confidence, thereby reducing 
self-consciousness to a minimum. 

Toward the completion of your eti- 
quette lessons, you might decide to have 
a contest in which the children vote for 
“whom they most admire” for courteous 
conduct. When each pupil strives for 
the honor, a new admiration “code” is 
being set up. 


NEXT MONTH: A practical list 
of rules on “How to Behave” that 
was made out by the pupils of a 
fifth-grade class. 





x Delightful Christmas Gift for Pupils 
> MECHANICAL PENCIL 


and PENHOLDER SET 


Individually Packed in 
Attractive Red and Green Box 


(Note: We have on hand 3000 of these Boxes, No more 
are to be had. After box supply is exhausted or- 
ders will be put up in corrugated wrapping.) 
Searcity of many materials makes 
your Gift Problem more difficult 
this year. Let this timely 
offer help you solve it while 
youdelight your pupils with 
this ideal lasting gift. 

Matched Finger-Fit- 
ting Pen and Pencil 
Set in choice of 
Red, Blue, Green, 
Silver or Vari- 
egated finish. 


24¢ 


each set 
in any quantity 


Gift Card Beautifully 
Inscribed with Pupil’s 
Name with Each Set 
Order the number of sets you 
wish at only 24c each and enclose 
a printed list of the names of 
your pupils. Cards will be indi- 
vidually inscribed 

by handwriting experts 
Give every child this delightful 
surprise and lasting gift at 
Christmas time this year. Fill 
out and mail the coupon today. 
ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 
Dept. |, Columbus, Ohio 





Please 
Penholder Sets as shown above 
ecard inscribed with name of pupil. 
a printed list of the names of my pupils. 


Enclosed is $ 


Town 


Send 
Your Order 
at Once! 


Since we have only 

3000 of the Boxes, the 

earlier your order is re- 

ceived the better chance 

you have of getting this at- 

tractivecolorful package. Aft- 

er Box supply is exhausted, Pen 

and Pencil Sets will be wrapped 
in corrugated packages. 


ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. I, Columbus, Ohio 


Mechanical Pencil and 
each with gift 
Il am enclosing 


send me 


(24c per set) 


Name of teacher 


Address 


State 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 
() For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Good 
Manners Posters. 

* 

Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 Year at $3.00, 
or for [] 2 Years at $5.00, and send me 
a set of The Instructor Good Manners 
Posters at $.80, postpaid. 

Cy I am enclosing payment in full. 
L} 1 will remit on or before Jan. 5, 

1943. 

(1) 1 am enclosing check postdated Jan. 

5, 1943, not to be cashed until then. 


BN scnpeneiictatniiainisuniavenags 
St. or R.D. nieutienapebaaiia 
P.O. 


Dec. 42 
nese ew eee eee oe 


Are manners ever a problem in your 
classroom? Let Selma Herr’s clever 
stick figures show your pupils how to 
act in various situations. Display these 
Good Manners Posters, and watch 
what happens. Twenty rules for be- 
havior are presented in these lively, 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in 
a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1.00 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid, 
when accompanying an order for 
your subscription to THe Instructor. 


Sa 
[me INSTRUCTOR 











RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 


cAn up-to-the-minute primary song book 


FOR THE CHILD OF TODAY 


The child's own inter- 
ests and experiences 
are the subject matter 
which is interpreted 
exactly both melodi 
cally and rhythmical- 
ly by the newly creat- 
ed melodies and care- 
fully selected folk 
tunes in this book. 
The simple accompun- 
iments create moods 
through imitation or 
supply suggestive ton- 
al baekgrounds. ‘To- 
gether the words and 














| A ae . : 
music sharpen the child’s listening and stimulate 


| his musical interests. 


Every idea, the vocabulary, 
and the textual phrases are of thé modern child 


world, 


FASCINATING ACTIVITIES PROVIDED 


There are action songs which stir the imagination 


| singing games to encourage group participation, 


| ating awareness of group unity 





| 





| 


| 436 S. Wabash Ave. 


| and songs for rhythmic activity that aid the develop- 


ment of coordination. Several sentence songs and 
songs of simple imitative phrases help out-of-tune 
singers. There is easy material for verse choir, 
helpful in modulating the speaking voice aad in cre 
Complete instruc- 
tions for these activities are provided 


ATTRACTIVE 


Rime Rhythm and Song ia of sheet music size, 
includes 76 complete songs with accompaniments, 
and has a number of intriguing illustrations. The 
cover is beautifully printed in colors. A special 
patented binding allows the leaves to lie perfectly 
flat. 


Both you and your little folks will be delighted 
with Rime Rhythm and Song. 


PRICE: $1.00 postpaid 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Are there any future playwrights 


in your classroom? 


“Plays” Magazine and Westinghouse 
will helfe you find them 


EATED at! School-room desks throughout the nation are 
S the writers, the scientists, the inventors of America’s 
tomorrow. 

For a teacher, few rewards equal the thrill of first discover- 
ing and encouraging those talented pupils who will be 
tomorrow's writers, scientists and inventors. 

To develop creative gifts . . . to stimulate young Americans 
to discover how science has contributed to man’s advancement, 
Plays magazine and Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company are sponsoring a play-writing contest for grade 
school and junior high students. 

Plays suitable for publication will be published in Plays, 
and as an additional incentive, Westinghouse is offering 16 
prizes, totaling $500 in War Bonds and Stamps, as follows: 


I is el ele ee oe $100 War Bond 
Five Second Prizes, each........... 50 War Bond 
Five Third Prizes, each. . 25 War Bond 
Five Fourth Prizes, each...... 5 War Stamps 









Plays should be based on the life of an American scientis 
or engineer (not now living) or an American discovery, or 
real or imaginary experience, in the physical sciences. The 
must be the original work of the contestant, and length i 
limited to one act (though there may be as many as thre 
scenes) and a total playing time of not more than 30 minutes 

Any boy or girl, 15 years of age or younger, who is regu 
larly enrolled in a private, parochial, public elementary, o 
junior high school in the United States is eligible to enter 
Judges will be nationally prominent educators, writers ani 
scientists. Contest closes March 1, 1943. 

Official entry blank and complete details of the contest may bt 
obtained from Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young Peopl. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


To each teacher who has one or more students entered in th 
contest, Westinghouse will send a handsome and useful 5-colo 
30 by 40-inch class room science chart, “‘The Biggest an 
Littlest Things in the Universe,’’ prepared under the directiot 
of the Westinghouse Research Laboratories. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Two Trucks! 


Mabel Betsy Hill 


You will enjoy reading this 
story to your primary pupils. 
it makes sharing at Christmas 
seem desirable but avoids any 
suggestion of condescension. 


c- WAS two days before Christmas. 
Teddy and Paul were on their way 
home from school. Each was wonder- 
ing what there would be under the 
Christmas tree from Santa Claus. Of 
course, they would be happy with what- 
ever Santa gave them, but there were 
some special things they longed to have. 

“T hope Santa Claus will bring me a 
baggage car for my electric train,” said 
Paul, “and a signal house with a little 
man that pops out.” 

“Oh, I hope he will; it’s a grand 
train,” cried Teddy. “Mother and I 
saw a truck that dumps sand just the 
way real ones do. I wish Santa Claus 
would bring me a truck like that!” 

“I'd like one, too,” Paul said. “I 
could play with it in my sand pile 
next summer.” 

“You could play with it now! It 
would dump anything—blocks or mar- 
bles or stones. Well, good-by! See you 
later,” Teddy called, as he ran up the 
walk of the tiny cottage where he and 
his mother lived. Paul waved his hand 
and raced on up the street. 

Sure enough, on Christmas morning, 
there, under the tree in their big living 
room, Paul spied the baggage car and 
the signal house—yes, inside the house 
was the little man who would pop out! 
Paul could hardly wait for Daddy to 
put them in place. 

Then, later on, when Mother, Daddy, 
Grandmother, and little sister Molly 


10 


had opened some of their gifts, Daddy 
took from behind a big branch a fine 
red truck! 

“I wonder whether it dumps!” cried 
Paul. 

Daddy looked at it. “Yes, it does,” 
he said. “See, you wind this spring—” 

“Oh!” breathed Paul in delight. 
They filled the truck with little bags 
of nuts, wound the spring again, and 
there, on the floor, in a neat little pile, 
were the bags of nuts. 

Paul filled the truck and dumped it, 
over and over. 

“Now for Aunt Lucy’s box!” said 
Daddy. 

Each year, Aunt Lucy, who lived 
out west, sent a large package to be 
opened on Christmas morning. Daddy 
set it in front of the fireplace and un- 
did the wrappings. 

There were lovely gifts for everyone. 
Paul’s gift was in a big box. He opened 
it and—what do you think?—there 
was another dump truck! 

“Well,” laughed Daddy, “you'll have 
to go into the trucking business!” 

“Oh, aren’t they just grand!” cried 
Paul. “See—one is red, and the other 
blue. Two trucks!” 

But by and by, after he had played 
with his trucks awhile, Paul began to 
have a queer little feeling inside. “I 
wonder whether Santa Claus brought 
Teddy a truck,” he thought. “If he 
didn’t, I could give him one of mine. 
But, oh, the red one is so big and shiny, 
and the blue one has a man on the 
seat. Oh, I do want to keep both!” 

After dinner, Mother said, “Do you 
want to go to Teddy’s house, now, 
Paul? He and his mother must be 
lonely with his father away at camp. 
If you do go, you may take this red 
stocking of candy to him, and a nice 
fruitcake for his mother.” 

So Paul put on his warm coat and 
cap and went down to Teddy’s, with 
the stocking in one hand, and the box 
of fruitcake in the other. 


“ ‘Teddy and his-mother were glad to 


“see Paul, and delighted with the gifts 
> +, ¢ ‘he brought. They had a tree, too—a 
** ++* little one that.stood oy a table. 


, Teddy showed Paul all the presents 


‘that Santa Claus had brought him. 


There’ was a box of crayons and a book 
to color, a fine big baseball, a bag of 
popcorn, a game, a picture puzzle, and 
some candy. 

But Santa Claus had not brought 
Teddy a dump truck. There was a 
lump in Paul’s throat at the thought of 
parting with either of his. Just the 
same, he was going to give one of them 
to Teddy. 

“Won’t you take off your things, and 
play with Teddy?” asked Mrs. White. 

“I want to go home. I'll be right 
back,” said Paul, and away he raced. 

He went straight to the living room 
where the trucks stood, side by side 
under the table. Which one should he 
give to Teddy? Paul looked and looked, 
but he could not decide. 

Just then little Molly came into the 
room. “Will you hand me one of my 
trucks, Molly?” asked Paul. 

“Which one?” she wanted to know. 

“Oh, either one,” said Paul, not 
looking at her. 

Molly came over and put a truck in- 
to Paul’s hands. It was the red one! 

Paul gulped; he really liked the red 
one best. But he had made up his 
mind, so he raced off down the street 
before he had time to change it. In a 
few minutes he was ringing Teddy’s bell 
again. 

“Why, Paul, did you bring one of 
your -Christmas gifts to show us?” 
asked Mrs. White, as she opened the 
door. 

“No’m; it’s for Teddy to keep; I had 
two. Santa Claus brought me one,” 
Paul explained, “and the other, Aunt 
Lucy sent me.” 

Teddy came running and Paul put 
the red truck in his arms. 

“A truck for me? Oh, thank you, 
Paul! Thank you,” said Teddy. 

Teddy had such fun with the truck 
and he admired the color so much that 
Paul was glad he had brought the red 
one. They played for a long time and 
when Paul had to go home he found 
that he didn’t mind leaving the truck 
with Teddy—not very much anyway. 

That night as Paul was playing with 
his blue truck, his mo said, “I 
thought you had two trucks, Paul. 
Where is the other one?” 

So Paul told her all about it. “Was 
it wrong for me to give away what 
Santa Claus brought me?” he asked 
when he had finished explaining that 
he knew how much Teddy really want- 
ed a truck for Christmas. 

His mother gave him a big hug. 
“No, my dear,” she said. “I am sure 
that Santa Claus is pleased that you 
were such a generous little boy.” 


YOUR PUPILS 


The Joke Tree 


Daisy Jenney Clay 


Help your pupils make a joke 
tree for the classroom party. 
Suggest gifts and decorations. 


Cae isn’t going to be much 
fun this year.” Laurie looked dole. 
fully out of the window into the street. 
Not even the sight of the green and 
red Christmas wreaths in the windows 
along the street caused his face to 


brighten. 
“Not much fun!” echoed. Lillian. 
“Don’t say that, Laurie.” 


“Well,” grumbled Laurie, “we ar 
in a strange town now, where w: 
don’t know anyone. And Grandma and 
Grandpa can’t be with us for Christ. 
mas.” 
“But, Laurie,” insisted Lillian, “it 
would be just too bad not to be happy 
at Christmas time. We must think of 
something special to do. Let’s think 
about it this morning and see who get: 
the best idea by lunch time.” 

At lunch, Laurie’s face was full of 
eagerness. “Let’s have a little Christ- 
mas tree, and you and I trim it all by 
ourselves,” he proposed. 

“That would be fun!” Lillian agreed. 
“And, Laurie, let’s put on it funny lit- 
tle presents.” 

Oh—a joke tree!” Laurie cried. 
“But where will we get the little tree?” 

“The man at the corner who has big 
trees for sale has tiny ones, too,” an- 
swered Lillian. 

They had no trouble finding a tree of 
the right size. They covered the base 
of it with cotton so that it looked like 
snow. 

Then Lillian suggested, “Let’s not 
use any ready-made Christmas decora- 
tions. It will be more fun to think up 
ways to make the tree look pretty our- 
selves.” 

“Let's!” agreed Laurie. “But what 
shall we use for tinsel? Oh, I know, 
Lillian! Here is a box of ribbons and 
cords we saved from packages.” 

“Oh, yes, we can drape these on the 
tree like tinsel. There! The little tree 
looks lovely. Now what shall we hang 
on the branches?” 

Lillian and Laurie spent a whole 
happy afternoon making decorations 
for the tree. When it was done, they 
showed it to their mother. Little gilt 
stars hung by threads from the tips of 
the tiny branches. Small baskets made 
of halves of English walnut shells held 
wee candies. 

“Now for the presents,” said Lillian 
briskly. “They don’t need to be red 
presents, just amusing things.” 
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All the next day there were giggles 
and laughter in the room where Lillian 
and Laurie were busy. There was a 
very tiny, tin dog for Donnie, who had 
been wanting a pet. For Eleanor, who 
was always late, was a toy wrist watch. 
A doughnut with a match stuck in it 
looked just like a small balloon tire. 
This was for Daddy. 

“Let’s give Mother a box of candy. 
See this little ring box just big enough 
to hold one piece.” Lillian giggled as 
she held it up. 

Then Laurie said, “We should have a 
gift for Grandma and Grandpa, even if 
they are not here. Let's put one on 
the tree for each of them.” 

“That is a very good idea,” nodded 
Lillian. 

They had just finished when the 
doorbell rang and the two boys who 
lived next door came in. ; 


— 


“We saw your little tree through the 
window,” one explained, “and we'd like 
to see it closer. We're your neighbors.” 

“Mother said everybody should be 
friendly to newcomers, especially at 
Christmas time,” the other added. 

When they had heard all about the 
little tree and its funny gifts, the vis- 
itors went home to decorate a joke tree 
for their own family. 

It was almost bedtime on Christmas 
Eve when the doorbell rang again. 
Suddenly, there in the living room were 
Grandma and Grandpa, and everybody 
laughed and talked at once. 

“We just had to spend Christmas 
with you,” beamed Grandma. “When 
the time came, we couldn’t stay away.” 

“I know, Grandma,” said Laurie, 
jumping up and down in excitement, 
“you and Grandpa had to come to get 
your presents off the joke tree!” 
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The Gingerbread Man with the Biggest Smile 


Ida Tyson Wagner 


This fanciful story will delight your pupils in all 
grades. Even the younger children will want to 
dramatize it and cut out or color gingerbread men. 


Yb» B. Jolly Bakery looked very 
festive with its gay holly wreath 
inthe window. Teasing whiffs of sug- 
ar and spice came dancing out when- 
ever anyone opened the little red door. 

Mr. Benjamin Jolly had finished bak- 
ing the gingerbread men. Mrs. Jolly 
was putting on the trimmings. As she 
added the final raisin button, Mr. Jolly 
peeked over her shoulder. Pointing 
to the little fellow with the biggest 
smile, he said, “Put that one, my dear, 
in the window.” 

And so she did. There he stood, sur- 
rounded by mince pies, a plum pud- 


ding, cakes, cookies, tarts, doughnuts, 
and many other Christmas goodies, 
watching Mrs. Jolly’s customers come 
and go. He could even hear her pop 
the pastry into paper bags. Not once, 
though, did she take anything from the 
window. This puzzled him. 

“Why is it?” he asked the pompous 
plum pudding, who wore a red bow. 

“Because we are here for display 
purposes,” came the formal reply. 

The plate of star cookies twinkled 
with pride. 

“But won't we ever be sold?” the 
gingerbread man wanted to know. 








B. JOLLY RAKERY 


ORDER NOW FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
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“Yes, indeed,” said the fruitcake, 
“just as soon as we are needed. To- 
morrow is Christmas, you know. How- 
ever, I prefer staying here.” 

“Humph, I don’t,” piped up a saucy 
doughnut, all powdered with sugar. 

The gingerbread man felt disappoint- 
ed that he was not to be sold right 
away. Secretly he longed to be bought 
by someone and hung on a Christmas 
tree—the sooner the better. 


But he forgot all about it as three 


children skipped up the street and 
stopped to look in the window. They 
seemed so happy that he scarcely no- 
ticed their thin, shabby clothes. 

“Look at the dintherbread man, 
Mary and Danny!” lisped the tiniest 
one, as she clapped her hands. 

The big girl examined him from head 
to toe. Suddenly she exclaimed, “I 
know! Let’s buy him for Mother; 
shall we? We can hang him on our 
Christmas tree.” 

“Oh, let’s!” agreed Danny and little 
Elizabeth. And at that, all three dart- 
ed into the shop. 

The gingerbread man’s heart pound- 
ed with excitement. He was almost 
afraid one of the raisin buttons might 
pop off his pink-iced jacket. Soon he 
would be decorating a Christmas tree. 
He smiled broadly as he waited to be 
taken from the window. Suddenly he 
gasped in amazement. The children 
were trudging out the door! Had they 
decided on some other Christmas goodie 
or even another gingerbread man? 

No, it was something else that was 
wrong. “I—I wish we had another 
nickel,” Danny said, as the three 
stopped to take a last look at the gin- 
gerbread man before they walked away. 

“Ho, hum,” the gingerbread man 
sighed. But he still kept on smiling. 

Business was brisk in the cozy shop. 
The gingerbread man heard Mrs. Jolly’s 
starched skirts rustle as she bustled 
about. People kept coming and going 
through the little red door. 

By late afternoon the fruitcake, the 
cookies, the tarts, and almost all of 
the doughnuts had disappeared from 
the window. Even the mince pies were 
gone. But no one had bought the gin- 
gerbread man with the biggest smile. 


At last it began to grow dark. The 
street lights flashed on. Snow started 
to fall, Passers-by buttoned up their 
coats to keep out the nipping cold. 

The little gingerbread man felt cozy 
and warm, snuggled close to the plum 
pudding, but how he wished that some- 
one would buy him! Finally he sighed 
such a big sigh that the plum pudding 
said, “A currant for your thoughts.” 

“Oh, I was just wondering.” The 
little fellow blinked his green candy 
eyes before continuing. “What—what 
do you suppose will happen if—if we 
are not sold?” 

Chuckling, the pudding answered, 
“Why, we will stay right here!” 

“Indeed, I do not agree,” piped up 
the saucy doughnut again. “You may 
stay here, Mr. Plum Pudding, but the 
rest of us—” she lowered her voice to 
a cautious whisper—‘‘will be dipped in 
Mr. and Mrs. Jolly’s tea for supper.” 

The gingerbread man shuddered. To 
be dipped in a cup of tea—horrors! 
If—if only someone would buy him! 

A minute later, however, he heard 
Mrs. Jolly call to her husband, “Time 
to close, Benjamin! I'll tidy up while 
you count the money.” 

Soon everything was in apple-pie or- 
der. The last penny was counted. The 
key clicked in the lock. And the little 
gingerbread man decided that he would 
never hang on a Christmas tree. 

Suddenly there was a loud thump! 
thump! It sounded like footsteps. Prob- 
ably Mr. Jolly was coming to get him 
and the doughnuts. The thumping 
came again. Why, it wasn’t Mr. Jolly, 
after all! Somebody was pounding on 
the door and calling, “Please, let usin!” 

The gingerbread man’s breath came 
quick and fast. There were some hurried 
footsteps. The door flew open. Then 
he heard Mrs. Jolly say, “Why you dear 
children, you’ve come back—” 

“__for the dintherbread man,” lisped 
the tiniest one. (Continued on page 67) 
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Your class may like to sing 
the song on page 42 after you 
have read them this gay story. 


ONG ago on a rocky hillside far 

away, there were three trees. The 
first was a walnut tree, the second a 
lofty pine, and the third a lovely fir. 

Life on the hillside was hard, but it 
was pleasant too. Little animals scur- 
ried by and often stopped to rest in 
the shade of the three trees. In spring, 
birds winged their way in the blue sky 
overhead. Sometimes they nested in the 
branches of the trees and told them of 
the valleys below where people lived. 

From these birds the trees learned 
that some day they would have to leave 
their home on the hillside. Men would 
cut them to the ground with big axes. 
Then they would float down the rush- 
ing river to the valley, and finally they 
would be made into things that people 
could use. 

“I hope,” said the spreading walnut 
tree, “that I will be made into a fine 
table, a table that is polished and 
gleaming, and that will stand proudly 
in a house for many years.” 

“Oh, I should never be happy in a 
house,” said the pine tree. “I’m so tall 
and straight that I hope I shall be 
chosen for the mast of a ship that will 
sail the salty seas.” 

“And what will you be?” they both 
asked suddenly of the lovely fir tree. 

“I? I shall be a Christmas tree with 
lights and gifts for little children,” 
said the fir tree quietly. 

“A Christmas tree!” they exclaimed. 
“Oh, Fir Tree, dg you realize what you 
are wishing? A Christmas tree lives 
for one night only. Do think of some- 
thing else.” ‘ 

“T have thought for many years of 
what I might be,” said the fir tree, 
“and I’m sure that I would like to be a 
Christmas tree more than anything else 
in the world.” 

And so the three trees remained, 
their branches intermingling, while the 
seasons came and went. One day a 
wood carver came up the hillside. He 
was looking for a tree to make a table 
for his home in the valley below, a 
strong table and a large one where his 
many children could eat their meals 
and play their games when work was 
done. 

His eyes lighted up when he saw the 
fine big walnut tree. It was just the 
tree he was looking for, so he cut it 
and carefully hauled it down the hill- 
side to his home in the valley, where he 
fashioned it into a beautiful table. 

Another round of years passed with 
the changing seasons, and the pine tree 
and the fir tree continued to grow. 
Then one day there tramped up the 
hillside a vigorous young man with a 
lined, browned face and eager, steel- 
blue eyes. He walked with a rolling 
gait, for he was a man of the sea. Now 
he was going to build a ship of his own 
ind sail in it to the far corners of the 
earth, 

He was looking for a mast for his 
ship, a strong mast that would carry 
the sails safely through the stormiest 
weather. He caught sight of the pine 
tree. It was just the tree he was look- 
ing for, so he cut it and hauled it down 
the hillside to the shipyard, where he 
set it tall and straight in his ship. 

Years passed, and the fir tree was 
very lonely without the walnut and 
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The Fir That Became a Christmas Tree 


Hazel Cederborg 


the pine, and sometimes he almost lost 
hope of becoming a Christmas tree. 

As this particular winter season ap- 
proached, the fir tree murmured to 
himself, “Surely this will be the year.” 
He listened for the footstep of a woods- 
man, but he heard only the sighing of 
the wind in his own branches. 

The days passed, and at last it was 
Christmas Eve. The mists lifted from 
the hillside, and a cold white moon 
flooded the world with a crystal light. 
The snow was soft and deep, and not a 
breath of air stirred the branches of 
the fir tree. 

“Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle!” Suddenly 
the world seemed full of the sound of 
silver bells. “Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle!” 
Again came the merry sound. It 
couldn’t be his ice-coated branches, for 
he was perfectly still. 

“Just the tree I'm looking for!” a 
tiny voice exclaimed. “What luck!” 

Glancing down, the great tree be- 
held a strange little figure—a tiny elf 
dressed in zed from the tip of his little 
peaked cap to the toes of his turned-up 
shoes! There was a silver bell on the 
end of his cap, and there were tiny sil- 
ver bells on his shoes. He was caper- 
ing around the tree and, with every 
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step he took, there was the tinkle of 
fairy music. 

“It'll do! Wasn’t I clever to find 
it?” chuckled the red-garbed elf. 

“Who are you?” asked the fir tree, 
curiously, 

“Who am 1?” repeated the little man, 
apparently much surprised that the fir 
tree didn’t know him. “Why, I'm 
Jingle, the Christmas Elf.” 

Then the fir tree saw a huge red bag 
lying on the ground. With a tinkle, 
into the bag the elf climbed. “What’s 
that?” the tree asked, as Jingle popped 
out with something in his hand. 

“That?” said Jingle, holding it up. 
“Why, that’s a doll for some little girl 
who might want a doll.” And he 
tossed the pretty toy lightly onto one 
of the branches. 

Then he disappeared into the bag 
again, and when he came out, he had 
the biggest drum ever seen. He tossed 
it onto another branch. “That’s a drum 
for some little boy who might want a 
drum,” declared the elf. He kept right 
on rummaging in his bag. There were 
Teddy bears for little girls and boys 
who might want Teddy bears, and 
blocks and books and doll dishes, and 
real live puppies and kittens. There 


were lollipops and nuts and gingerbread 
men enough for many girls and boys. 

“Am I going to be a Christma 
tree?” asked the eager fir tree at last, 

“That’s a good guess,” answered 
Jingle. 

“But a Christmas tree has lights, 
and I have no lights,” the tree pro. 
tested. 

“Not yet, but don’t worry,” replied 
Jingle. 

“I must have lights!” insisted the fir 
tree. 

“You will!” said Jingle, as he disap. 
peared into the bag again. Almost at 
once he came out with a very beautiful 
string of lights—red and green and 
blue, yellow and orange and purple 
They sparkled and gleamed. 

“Why, I never saw anything so love. 
ly!” exclaimed the fir tree. “Where 
did you get them? They look just like 
the northern lights.” 

“That’s just what they are!” replied 
Jingle. 

“But how did you get them?” 

“Magic!” said the little elf shortly, 
as he climbed the tree quickly and ar. 
ranged them on the branches. 

When he slid down, the fir tree 
asked gently, “Have you a star for my 
head?” 

“A star? Of course!” said Jingle, 
and he dove into his bag again. In the 
wink of an eye he was back, and the fir 
tree knew that all was not well. 

The little elf kicked at the snow 
with his turned-up shoes. He clasped 
his hands behind his back and walked 
up and down, up and down. “A star! 
A star!” he muttered to himself. “0; 
course you must have a star. But what 
to do, what to do? Ill get a star,” hk 
muttered fiercely at last, “if I have to 
borrow the North Star.” 

Then he turned toward the north, 
stood on tiptoe, and whistled a shri 
little whistle. There was a blinding 
flash, the fir tree felt his topmos 
branches sway, and then the hillside was 
flooded with silver light. There at th 
very tiptop of his highest branch wa 
the North Star. “How did you do it? 
he asked. 

“Magic!” answered Jingle hastily. 

Suddenly the fir tree had an alarm- 
ing thought. “Well, here I am al 
dressed up,” he said, “but there’s no 
one to see me, no one to admire my 
lights and my star, no children to re- 
ceive the toys on my branches. Ar 
you going to bring children here by 
magic, Jingle?” 

“No, even I can’t do that,” replied 
the Christmas Elf. “You must go to 
them.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the fi 
tree. 
“Can you fly?” asked Jingle. 


“Fly!” exclaimed the tree in conster-| 


nation. “Fly! Why, of course not.’ 
“But you must!” declared Jingle. 





——— 
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“I can’t!” the tree said miserably. 

“Think of the children,” urged Jingle 
softly, “the children who are waiting 
for dolls and blocks and books and 
Teddy bears and doll dishes, and pup- 
pies and kittens!” 

Just then the fir tree heard the sigh- 
ing of many little voices. It was the 
gifts pleading to have their chance this 
Christmas Eve to make the little chil- 
dren happy. “You must fly, Fir Tree, 
you must,” they urged gently. 

And the fir tree knew that he would 
have to fly. “I’m ready,” he said. 

Jingle’s bells tinkled merrily as he 
leaned over, and blew and blew and 
blew at the roots of the great fir tree. 
At first nothing happened. Then slow- 
ly, very slowly, the fir tree felt himself 
moving upward. He was leaving the 
hillside. Up he went slowly, slowly. 

Jingle hopped onto the lowest 
branch and shouted words of encour- 
agement. “Fine! Fine! Just let go of 
yourself! Don’t be afraid! This is 
magic!” 

“Ah,” thought the fir tree to him- 
self, “this is magic, is it? Well, here 
we go.” And he was no longer afraid. 

Off they sailed over valleys and over 
hills, over rivers and over lakes. On 
and on they went. The lights of the 
tree were dancing, the gifts were so 
happy that they were singing, and the 
North Star was pointing the way. 
Jingle’s little bells played happy Christ- 
mas tunes. And the fir tree—well, he 
forgot that he was an old tree, and he 
had the best time flying! 

Suddenly Jingle called out, “In a 
minute we're going to land.” 

“Land!” exclaimed the fir tree. “But 
I don’t know how to land. Besides, I 
don’t want to land! I like flying!” 

“But you want to be a Christmas 
tree, don’t you?” 

“Oh, of course!” agreed the fir tree. 

Suddenly he found himself settling 
gently down in the midst of a pretty 
little village green. 

He had scarcely time to catch his 
breath and settle his branches before a 
group of children singing Christmas 
carols came trooping down the street. 

A committee of Substantial Citizens, 
all dressed up for the occasion, fol- 
lowed sedately after; and mothers and 
fathers looked on with smiling faces. 

When all were gathered about the 
tree, the mayor made a speech. The 
people cheered, the girls and boys shout- 
ed and clapped their hands, and the 
dogs barked excitedly. 

Then, one by one, the mayor took 
the gifts from the fir tree and gave 
them to the children—the dolls and 
Teddy bears and blocks and books and 
doll dishes to little girls and boys who 
wanted dolls and Teddy bears and 
blocks and books and doll dishes, and 
the puppies and kittens to very special 
little girls and boys who wanted pup- 
pies and kittens and who knew how to 
care for them. The lollipops, nuts, and 
gingerbread men he gave to everyone. 

When the last gift had been given 
and the people had gone away, the fir 
tree was left alone. There was a blind- 
ing flash, and the northern lights went 
out. Something streaked across the 
sky, and the North Star shone once 
More in its proper place. 

“Ah, that was better than my fond- 
est dreams,” sighed the fir tree con- 
tentedly. “I don’t mind at all having 
lived for just one night. I only wish 
the walnut and the pine could know 
that I became a Christmas tree.” 
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The Best Christmas 


Frances Angevine Gray 


Suggest that your pupils write compositions on 
the best Christmas they have ever had, after you 
read them this story about Lucy and her family. 


-—, 


A* SOON as Lucy woke up the 
morning before Christmas she 
jumped out of bed into the chill air of 
the room and rushed to the single- 
paned window. Outside, the world 
was glistening white in the morning 
sunlight. “And I was so afraid it 
wouldn’t snow last night,” Lucy 
thought happily. “Now we shall have 
a white Christmas.” She peered out 
again through the little pane. The 
snow was crisscrossed with tracks of 
wild things, fox and hare, and others 
which she thought might be wild tur- 
key. 

As she tugged a comb through her 
curly brown hair, she was thrilled by 
the thought that tomorrow would be 
the greatest day of the whole year. 
She slept in a loft over the two rcoms 


of the log cabin whicis her’, tather,** 


John Holman, had built wath his own 


hands and the willing help of .neigh- - , 


bors in this frontier settlement ‘in the 
wilds of western New York., Ske: had 
been born and had grown up ir ‘this 
simple, happy home. 

Lucy hummed a merry tune as she 
finished dressing, and not until she set 
foot on the crude, ladderlike staircase 
that led down to the main room of the 
cabin, where her parents and her two 
brothers slept in bunks along the wall, 
did her happiness grow less. For then 
she remembered. This year was not 
like other years. Her father would not 
be there for Christmas, as he was still 
working on his trap lines far from 
home. They had had no word from 
him for weeks. 

The year before, she and her mother 
had knitted new stockings for each 
member of the family for Christmas 
from the wool which her mother had 
carded and spun. “Santa Claus doesn’t 
like to put gifts into old stockings,” 
Mother used to say. The two of them 
worked hard, sometimes at night by 
the light of tallow candles that she had 
helped Mother dip, to finish the new 
stockings to hang before the fireplace 
on Christmas Eve. On last Christmas 
morning there had been gifts bulging 
out of the stockings, cookies in won- 
derful shapes of dogs and rabbits and 
roosters, and even a little candy in the 
toe of cach sock. 

But this year everything had gone 
wrong. Wild animals had carried off 
the sheep from whose wool they would 
have knit new stockings. Even food 
was scarce and had to be measured out 
carefully. Lucy knew that her mother 
was watching their little store of salt 
meat, meal, and dried corn with a wor- 
ried air. But Lucy could not guess 
quite how troubled her mother really 
was over the fact that her children’s 


high hopes for Christmas seemed likely 
to be unfulfilled. 

Lucy climbed down from the loft, 
and found her fourteen-year-old broth- 
er Jack finishing his breakfast. He 
rose and started to put on his coonskin 
cap and homespun jacket. 
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“For us?” asked Mrs. Holman in 
surprise. 

Smiling, Andy nodded. “It’s good,” 
he said shortly. “Mother sent it over. 
Merry Christmas!” Then he turned 
and hurried away through the snow. 

Lucy looked after his retreating fig- 
ure in amazement. “But why, Mother, 
do you suppose he brought us this?” 
she asked. “Look, I believe— Yes, it 
is maple sugar!” she said, as her mother 
set the great mold of rich, brown 
sweetness down on the rough pine ta- 
ble. “How wonderful,” she breathed 
softly, “and we thought we would 
have nothing special for Christmas.” 

“Friends never forget,” said Mother. 
“Father helped Andy last summer 
when he had a big catch of fish over on 
Honeoye.” ‘Taking a knife, she cut off 
generous chunks of the sugar for Lucy 
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“Where are you going, Jack?” Lucy 
asked, as she sat down on a splint- 
bottomed chair and looked eagerly at 
the simple food on the table. 

“Back to see whether I can find the 
meal sack,” Jack answered. “There is 
a chance that the bear hasn’t got it.” 

Yesterday, Jack had started out to 
take a sack of corn to the gristmill 
to be ground. On the way home with 
the meal he had been startled to find a 
bear trailing him. In his fright he 
dropped the sack and ran. Mother was 
too glad to see the boy safe and sound 
to scold him, after he had told his 
story. But Lucy knew that they could 
not afford to lose the meal. 

She watched her brother struggle in- 
to his coat, and start out into the 
snow. He had not been gone long 
when suddenly there came a loud knock 
on the cabin door. Mrs. Holman, hast- 
ily smoothing back her hair, stepped to 
open it. There stood Andy, a neigh- 
bor’s son. He was so tall that he 
seemed to fill the doorway, wearing his 
warm clothing, and carrying something 
which he handed to Lucy’s mother. 


and her little brother David. Nothing 
had ever tasted so good! 

Lucy helped her mother with the 
work of washing up the few dishes, 
scouring the metal knives and forks, 
and sweeping out the cabin with the 
homemade broom. It seemed only a 
short time before Jack dashed in, his 
cheeks red from the cold, his eyes 
bright with excitement. In his arms 
he carried a bulky package—the meal 
sack. 

“There it was on the trail, all safe 
and sound,” he said joyfully. “The ol 
bear never even touched it. Maybe I 
needn’t have run from him yesterday, 
but—” 

“Of course you should,” said his 
mother lovingly. “What does a sack 
of meal matter compared with my 
boy? And now we have both any- 
way!” And she hugged him. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
there was another knock at the door. 
Jack opened it to admit their friend 
Peter Graham. Over his shoulder 
were two wild turkeys, which he slung 
on the table. (Continued on page 68) 
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Do not leave your toys 
on the stairs. Someone 
may stumble and fall. 















































Do It THIS Way! 


Easy Lessons in Safety for Your Bulletin Board 


SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education,’- “3 —_ 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexiéo- be ‘ eo Pe oe 


ANswWER YES or NO 
1. Electric outlets are safe if you do not play with them. 


2. You should ask your father or older brother to show you 


how to care for your electric toys. 


3. The only reason for walking carefully when your arms 


are full of packages is that you might drop one of them. 


4. It is safe to stand on the piano stool when trimming a 


tall Christmas tree. 


§. Even if it is easier to leave your toys on the stairs, 


you should put them away when you are through playing. 














leave electric outlets 

alone unless you are 

pluqging in an electric 
cord. 
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Use a stepladder when 


trimming the 
Christmas tree. 
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Walk caretully when 


you are ca rryi ng 
packages. 
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Learn how to handle 
your electric toys. 
Then they are safe 


playthings. 
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STUDY of butter and the cream- 

ery can be made in any one of 
the elementary grades. Points of em- 
phasis and use of the information se- 
cured will depend on the abilities, needs, 
and interests of the group. The study 
can be linked with the national war 
effort by stressing the value of butter 
in our dict and the importance of the 
creamery industry to the local commu- 
nity and to the nation. 

The following is a record of the ex- 
periences of a first-grade group in 
studying how butter is made in some 
farm homes and in the creamery. The 
importance and use of butter in chil- 
dren’s daily diet was emphasized. 

I. Approach. 

After studying about how the farm- 
er prepares for winter, the children still 
seemed much interested in the farmer 
and his animals. A discussion of how 
the various farm animals help the 
farmer followed. The children were 
assisted in formulating the information 
into sentences. These were written on 
the blackboard, and later were hecto- 
graphed and used as a reading lesson. 
Each child drew pictures to illustrate 
the sentences. 

During the next discussion period the 
children talked about the food which 
the farmer provides for us. Some of 
the children told how their mothers 
made butter at home; others told how 
their parents sent milk to the cream- 
ery; most of them mentioned buying 
their milk and butter at the store. 
The question arose, How is butter 
made? In summarizing the discussion, 
the questions were listed on the black- 
board and later written on a chart in 
manuscript writing by the teacher. 
These were referred to in future dis- 
cussions. It was decided to find books 
and pictures, to ask parents for infor- 
mation, and to bring butter wrappers 
and cartons to school. As a result of 
these suggestions, library, bulletin- 
board, and exhibit-table committees 
were appointed. 

Il. Procedure. 

A. Charts were made, the titles of 
which were: “Butter Is Used in Pre- 
paring These Vegetables,” and “But- 
ter Is Used in Preparing These 
Foods.” All children were respon- 
sible for bringing pictures for these 
charts. Titles or explanatory sen- 
tences were written for the draw- 
ings, and emphasis was placed on the 
health value of the foods in which 
butter is used. 

B. Making butter. 

A recipe for making butter was 
developed, and utensils needed were 
listed. A local creamery donated the 
cream to make the butter. Com- 
mittees were chosen to assist in get- 
ting the utensils and to arrange a 
table the next day for a party. An 
egg beater was used to beat the 
cream since it operates much like the 
electric churn used in the creamery. 
The children took turns beating the 
cream. It was decided to serve the 
butter on crackers at a tea table. 
Spoons were placed on the table. As 
each child was given his cracker, he 
took a spoon and went to the end of 
the table where he was served a 
spoonful of buttermilk. 
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Three first-grade children sample the butter they 
helped to make in their classroom demonstration. 


Butter Is Important Food 
A Simple Unit on a Valuable Dairy Product 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY &. MARTIN 


Supervisor, First and’ Second Geades, Lincéln Congdlidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal Coilege, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Here is a useful environment unit on butter that brought a 


variety of experiences to a group of first-graders. You will 


want to use it in connection with your nutrition teaching, 


with emphasis on the food value of dairy products and the 


importance of the farmer to a nation that is at war. 


Each child added an illustration 
of some phase of the study. 

2. The children painted a frieze 
showing the process of making 
butter, and prepared oral reports 
to go with the pictures. 


C. Summarizing the activity. 
1. The group assembled all writ- 
ten material and illustrations in 
a book, and prepared an appropri- 
ate cover. “Our Study of Butter” 
was voted the title of the book. 





A ReEapInc LESSON 


Butter is a dairy product. 

All dairy products are nourishing. 

All dairy products are made from 
cream. 

Cream rises to the top of the milk because it 
is lighter than milk. 


milk and 


Milk is put into a separator to separate the 
cream from the milk. 

The cream is churned into butter. 

The buttermilk is drained off. 

The butter is washed and salted. 

Then it is ready to eat. 











D. A visit to the creamery. 

(It was not possible to take these 
first-grade pupils to a creamery. If 
it had been, the following procedure 
might have been used.) 

Questions which the children wish 
to have answered at the time of 
their visit should be listed and 2 copy 
sent or taken to the creamery the 
day before the visit. (Usually the 
children assume the responsibility of 
asking the questions at the cream- 
ery. Sometimes, however, the guide 
prefers answering the questions from 
a list sent previously, as he takes the 
children on a tour of the plant.) A 
discussion of the behavior desirable 
on a trip of this kind is held the day 
before. After the trip the informa- 
tion received is reported on and dis- 
cussed. The questions listed before 
the trip are reread to make sure that 
all have been answered, and also to 
clear up questions which arose dur- 
ing the visit. 

III. Subject-matter correlations. 
A. Reading lessons were based on in- 
formation recorded with the teach- 
er’s assistance. Stories on how the 
farmer helps his country and how 
the animals help the farmer were 
written and then studied. Our story 
of butter follows. 


MAKING Our BUTTER 


We took care to sce that our 
hands and our utensils were clean. 

We tested the temperature of 
our cream. 

The cream tested 17 degrees on 
our dairy thermometer “(centi- 
grade scale). 

We poured the cream into a 
bowl. 

We took turns using the beater 
until butter came. 

We poured the buttermilk into 
another bowl. 

We washed the butter with 
clean, cold water to get out all 
the buttermilk. 

We worked one half teaspoon 
of salt into the butter. 

We made the butter into a pat. 

We put the butter into a crock, 

We stored the butter in a cold 
place. 

We had a party, and everyone 
in our room had a_ buttered 
cracker. 

We each tasted the buttermilk. 

B. A letter of thanks was written 
and mailed to the creamery proprie- 
tor who donated the cream for the 
class demonstration. Each member 
of the class signed the letter. 
C. Book, bulletin-board, and exhibit- 
table committees gained experience 
in the care of the library, arrange- 
ment of pictures and exhibits, and 
the printing of labels. 

IV. Abilities developed by the group. 
A. Co-operation as a group in fol- 
lowing carefully prepared plans. 

B. Sharing of information from 
their own experience, from pictures, 
and from information read. 

C. Organization of information in a 
written record or picture. 

D. Assuming individual responsibil- 
ities. 

E. Using the various tool subjects. 
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“Madonna and Child” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Presenting the Picture 


In the light of world affairs, Christmas 1942 
takes on a new significance. But the old, old 
Christmas story never changes. Jesus remains 
God’s greatest gift to the world, and we still 
have faith that “Peace on earth, good will to 
men” will become more than a dream. 

We still sing “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
and “Adeste Fideles.”” We still burn Christmas 
candles. And we still love the many beautiful 
Madonnas given to us by the Italian masters. 


This is the happiest time of the school year. 
Eyes sparkle and faces are smiling. Everyone 
is busy. Everyone is wondering what to do to 
make someone else happy. The atmosphere is 
joyous and gay. 

Girls and boys can make candles to carry as 
they sing Christmas carols. They can make 
gifts for their mothers and fathers. They can 
use the full-color miniatures of this lovely 
Madonna for some of their Christmas gifts. 





@ HAIL Mary and infant Jesus, love- 
ly mother and holy child! With 
what grace and charm Fra Filippo 
Lippi presents the eternally appealing 
theme of mother love! This mother 
appears to be worshiping her baby. 

Does the Madonna resemble your 
mother? Madonna is the Italian word 
for Mary the mother of Jesus. 

How do you know that this is not a 
modern American mother? Notice her 
elaborate headdress, which is painted 
with exquisite delicacy. It has many 
exaggerated curves. Above her head 
we see a circle of light, which we call 
a halo. Does the Christ child have a 
halo? Do the roguish-looking angels 
that are holding him have halos? 

In the lower left-hand corner we see 
the golden arm of Mary’s chair. It re- 
peats the color of the angel’s wings. 
What else in the picture is this same 
warm color? 

The artist was very skillful in his 
arrangement of the group of figures. 
Mary’s pointed fingers lead your eyes 
toward the Baby, who is so important. 
Her inclined head and the angel’s up- 
raised arms do likewise. The Child’s 
outstretched arms draw your attention 
toward the Virgin Mary. Thus the fig- 
ures are knit together, forming an inti- 
mate, happy group. 

Through the open window we see a 
landscape with river, rocks, and distant 
towers. Do these things show quite 
clearly, or do they combine to give a 
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patterned effect? They form an at- 
tractive background against which the 
large, well-rounded forms show up dis- 
tinctly. Fra Filippo Lippi was a master 
of vivid contrast. 

Let your .gyes travel slowly from 
Mary’s, throat’ along: ‘her;chin, her lips, 
her nosd:. ‘her forehead, “following the 
tenderly drawit” ‘distline,:; E The. artist 
makes us feef hé? Siadious gharmi Why 
are her face and Jesus” face lighter in 
color than her hands or the angels’ 
faces? 

Many other Italian artists painted 
Madonnas. Have you seen any of 
them? Some artists made Mary look 
healthy and human, like an Italian peas- 
ant woman. Some placed her very 
stiffly and represented her as being 
extremely pale and spiritual. What 
words describe this one? 

How do you like her greenish-blue 
gown? It forms a large mass of plain, 
dark color which contrasts with the 
figures at the right and with the deli- 
cate pattern of the background. 

Almost always the Madonna is pic- 
tured in a blue gown or head covering, 
because it is a quiet, restful color. 
Often we speak of this particular color 
as Madonna blue. 

Can you sing the Christmas song 
which ends this way— 

“Mary was that mother mild, 
Jesus Christ her little Child.” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Urriz1 GALLERY, FLORENCE, ITALY 


Fra Filippo Lippi 


An Art Experience 


Wouldn’t you like to make a Ma- 
donna picture? Instead of painting it, 
try pasting pieces of different colored 
paper together. 

First select a large piece of card- 
board for the background. Then from 
light-colored paper cut a large and a 
small oval for the faces of the mother 
and infant. Lay them on the back- 
ground somewhere near the center. 
Do not paste anything until the com- 
position is complete. 

Select a quiet color for the Madon- 
na’s headdress. You might drape some 
thin material about her head to give a 
three-dimensional effect. 

Make a halo for Mary and one for 
Jesus, using silver paper or shiny wire. 

Cut all the shapes you need and lay 
them in place. Try several arrange- 
ments before you paste. 


The Artist 


@ FRA FILIPPO LIPPI, born in 1406, lived 

in the beautiful city of Florence. He was 
one of the earliest of the many fine painters 
of Italy. As his name tells you, he was a 
Brother, or monk, and therefore painted relig- 
ious pictures. In addition to this Madonna he 
also painted the “Coronation of the Virgin” 
and “Adoration of the Child.” 

Many interesting stories are told about him, 
which show how keenly he enjoyed life. It is 
said that once he was commissioned by a mem- 
ber of the Medici family to paint a picture. 
His patron had Lippi locked in his room to 
keep him out of mischief and at his work. 
He escaped by tearing bed sheets into strips to 
make a rope, and then lowering himself with 
the rope to join a group of merrymakers. The 
English poet Browning wrote a poem about this 
escapade, which you will someday enjoy. 

After a while, with the prior’s consent, 
Lippi forsook the monastery for a life of ad- 
venture. The story is told that he was cap- 
tured by some pirates, and won his freedom by 
drawing a likeness of his pirate master. 

His art is full of grace and decorative qual- 
ity. He worked out beautiful designs in his 
pictures, accompanied by a joyous realism. 
This feeling for delicacy and pattern is charac- 
teristic of the Florentine artists. This winsome, 
appealing Madonna gives us a clue to the artist 
himself, who was as full of human qualities as 
of religious exaltation. 
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JAMES MONROE JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
He set forth the Monroe Doctrine in a message 1 9 4 y 4 On Dec. 17, 1807, the “Quaker Poet” of rural 


to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823—see story on page 5. New England was born—see story on page 5. 
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Gisiinins Seatwork for Pre-First and First Grade 


Elsie Sprunk 4 


Teacher, Pre-First Grade, Public School, Hanover, New Mexico 4 
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Read this story. Do what 
it tells you. Then fill in 






















each blank with the right Fill in these blanks. 
word. | | 
| Poses | see — drums. 
Here is a doll: © | see —_ tops. 
Her name is Betty. | drum and | drum are 


Mrs. Santa Claus made _._— drums. 
her dress. | | top and 2 tops are 





— Tops. 

Color her dress blue 2 tops and |! top are Lob 
and red. —— tops. oe 
Color her ribbon red. Color 1! drum qreen. BT 
Color her hair brown. Color | drum orange. UP 
Color | Top blue and} 

The doll’s name is —_. red. he de 
Her dress is red and __. Color 2 tops yellow i 
Her ribbon is —_. and black. | 


THE I} 
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After locating the desert regions of the 
world (below), the children learned by an 
experiment how plants get water (right). 





Following research work (above), the 
children modeled little camels from 
clay (below) for the sand-table scene. 





Several children arranged desert scenes by 
standing paper cutouts on cardboard bases. 









Through audience reading (above), the 
pupils gathered facts for building the 
desert scene in the sand table (below). 


C 
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A Study of Desert Lite 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CONSTANCE TULLY 
Teacher, Third Grade, Burckhalter School, Oakland, California 


I. Objectives. 

A. To learn the principle that the 

geographic environment of a group 

of people determines to a large de- 
gree their mode of living. 

B. To observe some of the effects of 

a desert environment on plant, ani- 

mal, and human life. 
Il. Procedure. 

Simple experiments and discussions 
provided the first understanding of the 
desert climate. Reading books provid- 
ed the information about the effects of 
the desert on animal life. 

A. The general effect of insufficient 

rainfall or moisture in a region was 

illustrated by an experiment per- 
formed in the classroom. A discus- 
sion period followed the experiment. 
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1. First the children planted seeds 
in two pots. They watered the 
seeds in one regularly but gave 
the seeds in the other no water. 
2. After observing that only the 
watered seeds sprouted, a discus- 
sion was held on the children’s 
personal gardening experiences and 
the importance of water to vege- 
tation. 
3. The children then studied pic- 
tures of desert regions, contrast- 
ing the plant and animal life of 
the desert with those of their own 
community. 
B. In an effort to understand that 
the desert is not entirely barren the 
children learned about an oasis by 
answering the following questions. 








an 


The -cHildsen constructed a shadow theater (left) 
.and ,cut, out. tagboard figures of the characters 
» {abeye): They gaye a play for parents and friends. 


Let this unit be the basis for a Christmas study 


which includes an account of the Wise Men crossing 


the desert on their camels. Your pupils will enjoy 


performing the experiments. Help your class write 


their own play on “How the Camel Got His Hump.” 


1. How do plants get water from 
underground drainage as well as 
from above? This was demon- 
strated by two potted plants, one 
of which was set in a saucer of 
water and the other watered from 
above. 
2. What becomes of rain water? 
Wells were cited as evidence that 
some of the rain water sinks into 
the ground to form springs and 
wells. 
3. Where does the water come 
from to form an oasis? Diagrams 
were made showing layers of rock 
that carry water from the regions 
where there is much rainfall to 
spots in the desert, thus forming 
oases. 
C. How plants must be adapted to 
live on very small amounts of water 
and under intense sunshine was stud- 
ied through the simple experiment of 
placing a cactus leaf in the sun be- 


side a geranium leaf. The geranium 
leaf was found to wilt very quickly, 
whereas the moisture-holding cac- 
tus leaf survived for a considerable 
length of time. 
D. The camel was studied as an ex- 
ample of how animal life is adapted 
to desert conditions. Characteristics 
of the camel were discovered by the 
children through reading reference 
books. 
1. The camel has pads on its feet 
which spread out to keep its feet 
from sinking into the sand. 
2. The ca.nel’s hump is mostly 
fat. Before a trip across the des- 
ert the hump must be large and 
full of fat because this is food 
storage for the animal. 
3. The camel is able to go with- 
out water for several days because 
it stores water in sacks which emp- 
ty into its stomach whenever it is 
needed. (Continued on page 65) 
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Let's Make 
Christmas-Carol Books 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 
Supervisor of Music, Elementary Schools, Mexico, Missouri 


Y PUPILS like to make their own Christmas-carol books to use in 
assembly. The carol books, when finished, are very colorful 
-schoolroom decorations and serve as an incentive for developing better 
penmanship and neatness. The children select their favorite Christmas 
carols and hymns and then copy the words and music of each song on a 
separate sheet of paper, to be placed later in their carol books. The 


Silent Night 








covers are of white, green, or red construction paper decorated with 
a seasonal motif. A few facts of interest concerning the origin, th 
author, and the composer of each song, written on the page opposite 

words and music, arouse added interest in the work. Some details abou 
three favorite hymns are given below. 
mation about the carols of different countries to include in your book: 


Try to find other infor 





Si - lent night! 


If the organ in a little church in Austria, 
years and years ago, had not broken down, 
we might not have had this beautiful song. 
It happened just before Christmas, in 1818, 
high up in the Austrian Alps, where the 
snow-capped Tyrolean peaks rise in lofty 


Ho 


- ly night! All is calm, all is bright, Round yon vir - gin moth -er and Child! 


peaceful valleys. Franz Gruber, the organ- 
ist, discovered that the organ was out of 
order, and that it would be impossible to 
use it for the Christmas service. Joseph 
Mohr; the assistant’ pastor of this small 
chintch near’ Selzbuvg, wishing to be of 


simplicity, guarding well the little smiling, help, weote words for new song, which 


-O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Gruber, also a schoolmaster at Oberndori 
set to music. He arranged it in three part; 
and it was sung to the accompaniment of: 
guitar. The people were greatly please 
with the new song, and ever since it ha 
been a favorite carol of many countries 
during the Christmas season. 





O lit-tle 


This is truly an American Christmas 
carol, because both the words and music 
were written by Americans, 

Phillips Brooks was one of the most bril- 
liant and best-loved American preachers of 
his day. While he was rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, in Philadelphia, he spent 
a Christmas Eve in Palestine. 


of Beth - le - hem, How still we 


see thee lie; A-bove thy deep and dream - less sleep 


He saw the little town of Bethlehem; he 
watched the shepherds tending their flocks 
by night; and he worshiped in the church 
that is thought to mark the place where 
Jesus was born. 

When he returned to Philadelphia he ex- 
pressed his feelings in a poem written for 


the children of his parish. They asked that 


0 Come, All Ye Faithful 


it be set to music. The church organist, 
Lewis H. Redner, has since explained that 
late Christmas Eve he was roused from 
sleep hearing an “angel strain” in his ear. 
Seizing a piece of music paper, he jotted 
down the treble of the tune of this song 
we now have it. The melody was written 
just in time for the Christmas service. 





O come, all ye faith - ful, Joy - ful and tri- um - phant, O come 


The author of this hymn is not known, 
but the words are thought to have been 
written during the thirteenth century. It 
is a Latin carol that was translated in 1841 
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by F. Oakley, and is today one of the best- 
loved Christmas songs. The hymn is well- 
known by its Latin name, Adeste Fideles, 
and the Latin words are often sung. 


ye, O come 


ye to Beth - le-hem. 


To John Reading, an English organist of 
the eighteenth century, is accredited the 
melody. The carol is used in Christian 
churches throughout the world. 
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The children identify the specimens and write 
the characteristics of each one on the chart. 


As an introduction to this study of evergreens, read the 


story, “The Fir That Became a Christmas Tree,” found on 


page 12 of this issue. 


I. Approach. 

The Christmas scason provides the 
point of departure for this study of 
evergreen trees. In the regions where 
weather conditions limit outdoor ob- 
servations during the winter months, 
evergreens fill the need for easily ob- 
tained nature-study material. 

II. Objectives. 

Among the many aims of the study 
of evergreens are: to increase ability in 
observation of details and varicty of 
the many kinds of evergreens, to have 
an appreciation of the need for conser- 
vation of natural resources, to under- 
stand the manufacture of by-products, 
and to obtain experience in the use 
of reference materials. 

III. Procedure. 

Mount on a display board a small 
twig from each of the kinds of ever- 
greens available in the community. The 
teacher may gather these, or the pupils 
may bring specimens if they have been 
properly cautioned about cutting them 
so as not to harm the trees, and about 
obtaining them from trees whose own- 
ers give permission. When cones are 
found, mount them next to the twig 
from the same tree. Give cach sample 
a number for temporary reference until 
the name is determined. 

A. Observation and discussion. 

List all the distinctive character- 
istics of cach sample which will be 
useful in identifying the tree: length 
of needles, number in a cluster, 
grouping on stem, needlelike or 
scalelike leaves, softness or prickli- 
ness, horny or smooth stem, accom- 
panying cone or berries, odor, and 
shade of green. Assign pupils to re- 
visit trees from which twigs were 
taken to observe and report on gen- 
eral shape of tree, height, and bark. 
B. Chart making. 

On the blackboard or on a large 
sheet of paper or tagboard prepare a 
chart. Down the left-hand side, 
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It will be enjoyed by your pupils. 


print the numbers of the samples. 
Across the top print the’ character- 
istics by which each of the twigs 
may be identified, and provide spaces 
in which to print other facts to be 
noted as the study continues. 

C. Identification. 2 

Let the children closely, inspect 
the samples, two or three. chiidren 
working together on a single variety. 
Have each group print the charac- 
teristics on the chart and show the 
specimens to the class, describing 
them with reference to the chart. 
Each child may also prepare a sim- 
ilar chart in an individual booklet 
or notebook. Refer to illustrated 
books which identify the trees. (See 
bibliography. ) 

If difficulty is encountered in de- 
termining the exact names of several 
varieties of cedar (white, red), 
spruce (blue, white, black), it may 
be better, especially in the lower 
grades, to limit the study to identi- 
fying the twigs only by the larger 
groupings, rather than to encourage 
guessing or careless naming, which 
are in opposition to the scientific at- 
titude to be fostered in this type of 
unit. When identification is made, 
print the name in the proper space 
on the chart. 

D. Labeling. 

Paint the names of the trees on 
small wooden or metal tags. Use a 
wire or string for tying them to the 
trees from which specimens were ob- 
tained. Take a hike to trees -within 
walking distance of the school and 
attach the tags to the trees. Other 
classes in the school may be invited 
to “walk the evergreen trail.” One 
near-by tree may be selected to be 
studied as the changes occur in suc- 
ceeding scasons during the rest of 
the school year. Observe the drop- 
ping of the needles, the addition of 
new ones, the development of cones, 





Meet the Evergreen Family 


A WINTER NATURE-STUDY UNIT 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ISOBEL WILLCOX 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Haworth, New Jersey 





Name tags prepared and fastened to evergreen trees guided 
other classes in walking the “Evergreen Trail” (above). The 
children made Christmas decorations for their room (below). 


the growth on tips of twigs, and so 


forth. On this tree or on another 

one a bird feeding station may be 

built and kept filled with seeds, 

crumbs, and suet during the winter. 
IV. Related study. 

A. Literature. 

Read stories and poems about ever- 
green trees. (Sce bibliography.) 
B. Language. 

In the lower grades, for a review 
game, cach child may write or say a 
riddle in which characteristics of a 
tree are given for the class to guess 
the name of the tree. For example: 
“My needles are from two to five 
inches long and grow in clusters of 
three. Many breakfasts are cooked 
over a fire I make. Lumbermen cut 
me up for building houses. I grow 


What tree am 
1?” (Pitch pine.) This exercise may 
contribute to growth in the use of 
language if the pupils are encouraged 
to vary the beginnings of the sen- 
tences. 
C. Handwork. 
1. Make conservation posters. 
2. Draw, color, paint, or arrange 
sprays of evergreen for classroom 
Christmas display. 
3. Paste pictures of products and 
by-products of evergreen trees on 
charts. 
4. Color pictures of the children’s 
own homes, the school, or near-by 
public parks and gardens showing 
evergreen planting. 
5. Draw, color, or paint landscape 
pictures. (Continued on page 67) 


in the eastern states. 
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OUR CONSTITUTION POSTER 


> ¢ oe THE BILL OF RIGHTS —_— > ¢ 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 









AMENDMENT IV 


PROMISES 


SECURITY AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE SEARCH 


OR SEIZURE OF 
PERSON, HOME,PAPERS 


OR POSSE. vs 


THIS AMENDMENT READS: SUGGESTIONS 


Make another poster, which 
The right of the people to be secure in their ment ncn You mith dr 
persons, houses, papers and effects, against un- out In the yard, 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

























Raven Avery 
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The Nutrition Christmas Tree 


FOR ALL GRADES 
EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics and 
Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


Here in Miss Herrington’s second article on nu- 
trition is a delightful method of presenting the 
subject to your pupils. You will find some novel 
seasonal suggestions, with delectable recipes to 
add to the festivity. In the January issue, look for 
other nutrition ideas that are fully as stimulating. 


HILDREN like best the Christmas 
trees for which they make their 
own decorations. Since we are all go- 
ing to buy carefully and waste noth- 
ing, and Christmas ornaments in the 
stores will be few, the Sugar Plum 
Tree can be a Victory Tree. Why not 
have a “Nutrition Christmas Tree?” 
On it we can use local products that 
will reinforce the improved eating hab- 
its we are trying to develop among our 
pupils. In place of tinsel and glass 
balls, cutouts of the foods shown on 
the Victory Nutrition Chart [See page 
11 of THe Instructor, November 
1942], colored and strung, can be used. 
More color can be added by showing 
the flags of the United Nations with 
Uncle Sam’s food contributions. 
Cookies are favorite Christmas-tree 
ornaments. If used, they should be 
made with nubs so they can be tied on 
the tree, or wrapped in wax paper. 
This year the “V” cooky is popular, as 
are cookies cut to form a “U” and an 
“§.” Little children should mold their 
cookies, or drop them. Intermediate 
pupils can use a pastry tube or a cooky 
press; older pupils, a rolling pin and 
board and a cooky cutter. 
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Fruits and nuts should certainly be 
a part of the Nutrition Tree. The 
shells of the nuts can be painted in 
bright colors. A prune boy can be 
made with unskelled peanuts for arms 
and legs and a prune for his head. 
Cranberries and popcorn strung togeth- 
er are old stand-bys, of course. If pea- 
nuts are used instead, stringing the 
shells is made easier if they are soaked 
ahead of time, and a hole is pricked in 
them while they are soft. The peanut 
shells should be painted before they are 
strung. They take water colors nicely. 

When English walnuts are used for 
decorations, the shells can be opened, 
a rhyme or a Christmas greeting placed 
inside, and then glued together, with a 
little cord loop between the halves to 
hang them on the tree. These shells 
will take a good, strong color. 

When an orange or apple is to be 
used on the tree, six cords can be tied 
together a few inches from each end, 
leaving tassels. Allow the right amount 
of space between the knots so the cords 
will go around the fruit securely. 

Paper rings will probably be made 
from scraps of brightly colored paper, 
envelope linings, or painted papers. 








All candies hung on the tree should 
be wrapped. Homemade lollipops will 
perhaps be among the missing decora- 
tions because of the scarcity of sugar, 
but molasses taffy takes less sugar and 
is a perennial favorite. Colored paper 
cornucopias can be made to hold some 
of the confections. 

Uncle Sam’s sock should be a part of 
every tree, so his need for scrap will be 
remembered. In it can go small metal 
scrap items—tinfoil from candies, old 
tinsel from trees, metal spools, keys, 
and other things. 

Our simple recipes for Christmas 
sweets that children can follow with- 
out mistake have been organized so that 
they emphasize the essential foods on 
the Victory Score Card. All should 
contribute to the child’s food needs. 

Swedish Cheese Drops utilize two 
important dairy products. Candied Car- 
rots speak for themselves and make very 
gay ornaments. Fruit Balls are liked by 
everyone and serve as sugarless “can- 
dy.” Christmas Wreaths (which can 
be shaped with the fingers) are made 
with eggs and show that our diet re- 
quirements for eggs can be filled in in- 
teresting ways. (Continued on page 68) 














PO gy 


Swedish Cheese Drops 

1 package snappy cheese 

Y% cup enriched flour 
14 cup butter or substitute 
Salt 

Cream these ingredients togeth- 
er. Drop in a cooky tin. Bake 
for 10-15 minutes in a hot oven 
(375°). 


Candied Carrots 
4 whole carrots 
1 cup cold water 
2 cups sugar 

Slice carrots in long thin strips, 

and cover with cold water. Boil 
until soft. Drain carrot strips, 
saving water. Add 1% cups 
sugar to water and boil until 
sirup makes a thread. Add cooled 
carrot strips, and cook slowly, un- 
til most of the sirup has been ab- 
sorbed. Drain strips in 2 coarse 
sieve. Roll strips, a few pieces at 
a time, in the remaining % cup 
of granulated sugar until well 
coated. Shake off excess sugar. 
Store in a covered jar. 


Fruit Balls 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup currants 

1 cup figs 

1 cup dates 

2 cups chopped nuts 

1 tablespoon salt 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Grind all the fruits, and add 
the chopped nuts, salt, and lemon 
juice. Knead or mix thoroughly, 
and pat this mixture into a pan. 
Chill the fruit candy in squares 
or roll in balls, and wrap in wax 
paper for the Nutrition Tree. 


Christmas Wreaths 

58 cup butter 
¥% cup sugar 
1 egg 
2 cups (sifted) enriched flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 
35 chopped almonds 

Cream the butter, and slowly 
add sugar and mix until light and 
porous. Beat egg yolk, and add 
to mixture. Mix salt with sifted 
flour. Add flour to mixture, 
blending well. Chill for at least 
1 or 2 hours. Form dough into 
Christmas Wreaths with fingers. 
Beat egg white and add chopped 
almonds. Brush cookies with al- 
mond mixture. Bake until gold- 
en brown in a moderate oven 
(350°). 


More Christmas Recipes 
Are Given on Page 68 
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A Unit on the Origin of 
Our Christmas Customs 


A SEASONAL STUDY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL A. GREEN 


Fo ly, Teach 





, Fifth Grade, Edina School, 


Independent District No. 17, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A S THE Christmas season approach- 
es, children like to bring to school 
some of the symbols associated with 
Christmas—evergreen wreaths, pictures 
of Santa Claus, a bit of mistletoe or 
holly, perhaps a créche or a small arti- 
ficial Christmas tree. ‘This affords a 
wonderful opportunity for developing 
a deeper understanding of the yuletide 
customs that have been handed down 
to us through the centuries from many 
different countries, The rich store of 
legend and story associated with the 
Christmas season should be the heritage 
of every child. 

I. Objectives. 

A. To understand the significance 

of certain Christmas customs. 

B. To show how the Christmas cus- 

toms that we observe have come 

from many countries, 

C. To appreciate our heritage from 

the past. 

D. To create an understanding of 

people whose customs are different 

from our own. 
II. Approach. 

The children were discussing a leg- 
end about the origin of the Christmas 
tree. Since there were several versions 
of the story, the class decided to in- 
vestigate more fully. Then someone 
said, “I have read several stories about 
how the Santa Claus idea started, too.” 
It was agreed to investigate this legend 
also; and, as interest increased, other 
Christmas customs and beliefs were 
added to our list for further study. 
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Ill. Procedure. 
A. Listing of topics. 
B. Dividing class into committees 
and electing chairmen. 
C. Collecting data from books, pic- 
tures, magazines, and newspapers. 
D. Reporting to class on findings. 
E. Collecting objects to show at an 
exhibit. 
F, Planning a Christmas program 
on the origin of yuletide customs. 
G. Giving the program. 
H. Illustrating Christmas cards and 
decorating gift wrapping paper with 
the symbols included in our study. 
V. Subject matter. 
A. The Christmas tree. 

The Egyptians used branches of 
the date palm, which was a symbol 
of life, as a decoration for their 
homes during the holiday season. 

The Tevtons of ancient days, new- 
ly converted to Christianity, are said 
to have substituted a young fir tree 
for the majestic oak which formerly 
they had worshiped. 

Our Christmas tree is of German 
origin. Martin Luther is said to have 
decked the first fir tree with lighted 
candles, to picture for his children 
the stars on Christmas Eve. 

B. The Christmas candle. 

In early days, men worshiped the 
sun, and gradually candles became a 
symbol of light and good. cheer. 
When the Romans gave gifts during 
the Saturnalia holidays, wax candles 
were always included. 
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The custom of placing a lighted 
candle in the window on Christmas 
-Eve originated because of a legend 
that on every Christmas the Christ 
child wanders over the earth. Those 
who welcome him light a candle to 
guide him to their door. 

C. Gift days and gift bearers. 

In the Netherlands, there are two 
gift days—the eve of December 6, 
the feast day of Saint Nicholas, and 
Christmas Day. 

In Spain, on the eve of Epiphany, 
twelve days after Christmas, . the 
Three Wise Men are said to bring 
gifts for the children. 

In Sweden, the Yule goat, made 
of straw, is the gift bearer and 
throws the gifts through the door. 
Jokes are played by the gift giver. 
Sometimes a tiny present is concealed 
in many layers of wrappings, accom- 
panied by a comic rhyme. 


study of Christmas customs. You can heighten in- 
terest by displaying appropriate Christmas cards 


which you may have saved from previous years. 


In Norway, it is the Tomtar, a 
little elf, dressed in red and green, 
who leaves gifts; and the children 
always remember to put out a bowl 
of rice and milk for him to eat. 

D. Santa Claus. 

Our conception of Santa Claus 
had its origin in Holland, and was 
brought here in the early seventeenth 
century by the Dutch settlers of 
New York. Their patron saint of 
Christmas was Saint Nicholas, whose 
name was shortened to Sankt Klaus, 
and from that became Santa Claus. 

Clement C. Moore, in his poem, 
“The Visit of Saint Nicholas,” helped 
to establish our conception of Santa 
Claus as a jolly old man with a pack 
full of toys. 

In England, jovial Father Christ- 
mas is much like our Santa Claus. 
E. Yule log. 

From England comes the custom 
of bringing in the yule log. In olden 
days, a huge log was cut down in 
the forest. With great ceremony 
and merrymaking, it was dragged 
into the house and kindled in the 
fireplace with a brand saved from 
the year before. 

F, Mistletoe and holly. 

The Romans carried garlands in 
the streets during the Saturnalia. 

The Celts of ancient Britain re- 
vered the mistletoe. ‘There was a 
solemn procession when the druids, 
in white flowing robes, gathered 
round a chosen oak tree while the 
chief druid cut the mistletoe with 
a golden sickle. The mistletoe was 
caught in a white cloth, for it was 
believed to bring happiness and good 
fortune if it did not touch the 
ground. That may be why mistletoe 
today is always hung above the head. 

The ancient Germans considered 
holly as a charm, and hung it in 
their homes in the winter. Because 
of its red berries and green leaves, 
it became an especially appropriate 
Christmas decoration. 

G. Christmas caroling. 

The word carol originally meant 
to dance in a ring, accompanied by 
singing. From Europe comes our 
custom of going from house to house 
at Christmastide, singing about the 
birth of Christ or about the holiday 
season. In England, such singers are 
called waits. 

H. Candy canes. 

Candy canes at Christmas repre- 
sent the staff of the shepherds who 
first heard the news of Christ’s birth. 
They represent also, the staff of Saint 
Nicholas, patron saint of children. 
I. Créche. 

In Italy, in Spain, and in Southern 
France, the créche or crib is used in- 
stead of the Christmas tree. The fig- 
ures of the manger scene—the Holy 
Family, the Wise Men, and the shep- 
herds—are displayed on a table in 
one room. (Continued on page 66) 
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A Star Wreath 


for Christmas 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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COLORFUL wreaths are lovely deco- 
rations. Cut them from 9” squares of 
bright green construction paper. Cut 
two bows from two 544” squares of 
silver paper by placing either the coat- 
ed or the plain sides together. Oak tag 
44” x 1%”, tapered at one end and 
covered on both sides with silver pa- 
per, forms the candle. Color the wick 
black. Paste the candle in place, and 
then the bows, one on the front and 
one on the back, of the wreath. Paste 


silver stars in clusters at intervals. 








SUME CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


EVERAL things must be considered if the Christmas gifts of the 

younger children are to be a success—that is, a success both from 
their point of view and from the point of view of those to whom 
the gifts are given. It goes without saying that such gifts must 
be simple. They should be seasonal in color and design. Materials 
should be inexpensive and easily obtainable. Whenever possible, use 
the regular schoolroom equipment. And finally, the gift must be 
of real use to the recipient. 

Any number of gifts satisfy these requirements. Five are pic- 
tured and described on these two pages. Some other ideas for 
satisfactory and useful gifts are: a beanbag for a younger brother 
or sister, a clay tea tile, a hot-dish holder, and a little gaily decorated 
pillow stuffed with rags or with cotton batting. 

For wrapping finished gifts, have the children use colored tissue 
paper, or decorated envelopes which they can make from art paper. 
Tie with Christmas cord or ribbon and decorate with Christmas 
seals. Attach gift cards, which may be made by the pupils from 





A Spindle File scraps of white paper. These give a real opportunity to practice 
making letters and original designs. 


TO MAKE a spindle file to be placed on Mother’s desk at home or Father’s 
desk at the office, a child may use a block of wood perhaps one inch thick. 
This is shaped as desired, usually with rounded edges, and sandpapered 
smooth. Then a long nail is driven up from the bottom of the block, to 
hold the papers. The nail should be from 24% to 3% inches long, and not so 
thick that it will be likely to split the wood. The wooden block may then 
be stained or it may be painted in one or two colors. The youngest children 
may use the classroom powder paints instead of enamel. 
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A Handy Case 


THIS little case makes an excellent container for 
emergency sewing equipment to be carried in a hand- 
bag or suitcase or even in the personal kit of a mem- 
ber of the armed forces. To make it, cut a rectangle 
of bright-colored oilcloth 4” x 644”. Round the top 
corners. (See the diagram at left.) Turn the bottom 
up two inches to form a pocket. Sew the edges over 
and over, using mercerized embroidery floss of a 
matching or of a contrasting color. Continue this 
stitch around all the raw edges, 
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FUR YOUNGER CHILDREN TO MAKE 


A Coin Purse 


A COIN purse of oilcloth is a good 
gift for an adult, or even for an older 
girl or boy. A man may prefer black 
but a woman will like a gay-colored 
one. The teacher cuts out a 7-inch 
square for each pupil. On the wrong 
side of the oilcloth, she or the child 
draws twe lines that divide the square 
into four equal squares, and cuts 
along any one of these lines as far 
as the point where it bisects the other 
line. Then the child folds the large 
square in half, right side out, so that 
it looks like the diagram at the right. 
Using any desired color of embroidery 
floss, he sews the ends and top of the 
coin purse together. He may sew over 
and over or do the buttonhole stitch. 
When it is used, coins are inserted 
through the open slit, and the purse 
is folded with the slit inside. 








cuT 








FOLD 


A Christmas Blotter 


FOR this Christmas blotter, give each child a 7” x _ handy calendar blotter, which serves two purposes, 
314” rectangle of green or red blotting paper and _is similarly made. The twelve pages of a small cal- 
several sheets of white art paper 644” x 3”. After | endar are separated and pasted to the blotters in 
making various crayon designs, the child, with his _ proper order. Use three sheets of blotting paper 
teacher, selects one to tie to his blotter with some with calendars for four months on each, or two 
Christmas cord. The teacher punches the holes. A sheets with calendars for six months on each. 
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An Art Calendar 


ON A piece of colored construction paper of suitable 
proportions is mounted a Christmas picture supplied 
by the teacher, a snapshot of the child, or a design 
which he has created. Beneath this is pasted a tiny 
calendar for the forthcoming year. If it is to be hung, 
a bit of ribbon is run through holes at the top. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


eran the weeks which precede 
Christmas, children want to draw 
many things involving the use of sim- 
ple figures, such as Christmas cards or 
program covers. In the November is- 
sue of THe INstRuCTOR, we showed 
how to draw faces by putting a dent 
in a circle. Here is another easy way 
to draw children’s faces. 

Side view of boy trimming tree. 

The face is made with two curved 
lines. The first line, slightly curved, 
extends from the forehead to the tip of 
the nose; the second extends from the 
nose to the tip of the chin, and then 
curves to form the under part of the 
chin. Make a curved line for the top 
and back of the head. 

Draw the hairline. Add a line for 
the back of the neck. Make the eye 
very close to the edge of the face, and 
the mouth very small. 

Draw a line for the front of the 
neck. Draw the arm with a slight 
curve. Add a ball for the hand. 

The boy’s back is made by a line be- 
ginning at the neck and curving down 
to his waist. Draw the lines for the 
front and the neck of his sweater. 

Add the waistline and trouser leg. 

Finish the boy by adding his right 
arm and his right leg as shown. 

Side view of girl trimming tree. 

The girl if made much like the boy. 
Her face is looking up so her head is 
thrown back a little. Draw her hair. 
Her arm bends at the elbow. Draw 
the front and back of her dress. 

Draw her legs much like the boy’s 
legs, and add socks. 

Scene—trimming the tree. 

Every good picture must contain 
some dark and some light areas. There- 
fore make the tree, the boy’s hair 
and trousers, and the girl’s hair and 
dress in dark colors. Without these 
dark places the picture would not tell 
the story so well. You will like to 
draw varied tree trimmings. 
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You will have fun making an orig- 
inal picture based on this one. You 
may like to draw a baby on the floor, a 
smaller sister beside the girl, or a dog 
looking up at the boy on the ladder. 
Add other furniture in the room, such 
as tables or a bookcase. You could 
make an outdoor community tree with 
many people on ladders trimming it. 


Imaginative pupils can use these steps as a 
basis for drawing Wise Men anid shepherds to 
be cut from cardboard for a Christmas scene. 





Boy singing. 

Draw an oval for the boy’s head. 

Add hair and ears. Notice that the 
ears are about halfway down. Draw 
the eyes opposite the tops of the ears. 
Add the nose. Because the boy is sing- 
ing, make his mouth oval. 

Draw the neck, shoulders, and lines 
for the sides of his arms. 

Add hands. Make two vertical lines 
for the sides of the book and join them 
at the top and bottom as shown. 

Make outside lines of the boy’s trou- 
sers. Add collar and necktie and inside 


lines of sleeves. Complete the book. 
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Drawing Christmas Scenes 


Finish the trousers. 

Add the legs. One leg is drawn 
shorter to make it appear farther back. 
Girl singing. 

The first steps, except the hairline 
and the sleeves and neck of the dress, 
are like those for making the boy. 

Add the skirt, legs, socks, and shoes. 
Scene—children caroling. 

When you draw this picture you 
will make different necklines for the 
children. You may like to draw a chil- 
dren’s choir in church, all wearing 
robes, or children caroling outdoors, 
dressed in snow suits. Have some 
clothes plaid and some plain. 

Dark colors make a composition rich. 
Also choose some light colors. Pure 
black and pure white often help a pic- 
ture. If you make your picture with 
crayons press hard on the black so that 
it shines, and it will add richness. 
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Christmas Choristers 


A WINDOW DECORATION 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 


Teacher of Art, Summit School, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


MY PUPILS enjoyed making Christmas 
choristers for their classroom windows. 
They first drew cardboard patterns, 
and then cut the pieces from colored 
construction paper and pasted them on 
the basic figure marked “1” in the order 
indicated by the numbers on the out- 
lines. They pasted the completed fig- 
ures on the windowpanes, arranged 
about the holly-based candle. 

For a window in a door, the figures 
were made to look the same front and 
back, and were attached with transpar- 
ent tape. Gold stars were added to the 
background as seen in the photograph. 
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HE gift suggestions on these 
pages will appeal to your 
pupils and they will be eager to 
start work. Encourage them to 
be as creative as possible. 

The following are some rea- 
sons why these gifts are worth 
spending school time to make. 

1. They furnish opportunities 
for children to show originality. 

2. They can be made of a va- 
riety of materials. 

3. They cost almost nothing. 

4. They can be attractive. 

5. They provide an opportu- 
nity for children to make some- 
thing useful to give away. 

6. They are suitable for more 
than one kind of person—Moth- 
er, Father, man in the armed 
forces, young child, and so on. 

The following are some sug- 
gestions for other gifts that chil- 
dren can make. 

1. Bibs with little animals or 
birds appliqued on them. 

2. Wooden penholders paint- 
ed with oil paints in bright little 
designs. (The Czechoslovakian 
people make charming designs 
in this way.) 

3. Painted candlesticks and 
books ends of scraps of wood, or 
of native clay. 

4. Containers for plants, cho- 
sen and decorated with a par- 
ticular plant in mind. 
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Christmas Presents That Cost Almost Nothing 


GIFTS FOR OLDER CHILDREN TO MAKE 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Napkin Rings 


A CARDBOARD tube used for mail- 
ing may be cut in sections to make 
napkin rings. Some may be decorated 
with pieces of colored paper. (The nap- 
kin ring with the initial “J” has been 
decorated in this way.) Other rings 
may be painted with tempera paints, 
dark water-color paints, or oil paints. 
(See the napkin ring with the word 
“Mary” on it.) ‘The napkin rings that 
have been decorated in either of the 
ways just described may be given one 
or more coats of colorless shellac to 
make them more durable. Another way 
to make a napkin ring is to wrap the 
cardboard section with raffia. (See the 
last illustration in this group.) 


















































darning cotton. An old-fashioned girl, a 
monogram, or 2 Teddy bear might be used. 
The dark flower design was made by press- 
ing hard on wax crayons and using colors 
that give dark values, such as red and green. 


Handkerchief Cases 


CUT a piece of cloth, three times as long as 
it is wide, 7” x 21” for example. Make a 
narrow hem on all four sides. Fold in 4” 


from each end and sew to form two pockets. 
The first of the cover designs illustrated 
here shows a squirrel embroidered with black 


The rabbit was appliqued on the case. 
The last of these handkerchief-case designs 
was made like a patchwork quilt. 
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A String Box 


A VERY handy string box can be 
made by punching a hole in the t 
of a small round carton. Put the b 
of string into the box and bring the 
end of the string through the hole in 
the cover and put the cover on the 
carton. Or a larger container may be 
used and a ball of heavy twine enclosed. 

The following are suggestions for 
decorating the string box. 

1. Paste on red, white, and blue 
cut-paper designs. 

2. Paint it in dull colors to match 
or harmonize with a certain room. 

3. Use Indian designs, such as the 
thunderbird and straight-line designs 
of red, gray, white, and black. 

4. Decorate it with anchors, sailing 
ships, and other nautical devices. 

$. Paint it a solid color and put cos- 
tume designs on it. 

The string box may be one item of 
a present consisting of various articles. 
For instance, a child might make sev- 
eral things for a desk—decorated cor- 
ners for a desk blotter, a cover design 
for a telephone pad, and a paperweight 
modeled out of clay. Of course, the 
design for the string box should blend 
with the other desk fittings. 


A Pig Bank 


SELECT a well-shaped acorn squash of 
good size to be the foundation. Cut 
or tear many narrow strips of newspa- 
per or paper towels, and soak them in 
water. Cover the entire squash with an 
overlapping coat of these strips. Then 
add several more layers of paper strips 
on which you have spread a thin paste. 
(The first drawing shows how the pa- 
per strips are put on.) 

you have covered the squash 
with enough layers to make a sturdy 
case, (see the second drawing), allow 
the papier-maché to dry thoroughly. 

Then make a slit along the top and 
ends and remove the case from the 
squash as shown in the third drawing. 

Now put the two halves together 
and place a strip of paper the long way 
of the pig over the slit as illustrated. 
Roll stiff paper into tight cylinders for 
legs. Insert them in holes punched in 
the pig’s body. 

Then put more papier-miché over the 
whole pig until the surface is smooth. 
Cut the pig’s ears of stiff brown pa- 
per and paste them in place. The snout 
can be pushed into a hole cut at the 
front. Cut a slit in the pig’s back to 
drop coins in. 
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Folders for Stationery 


CUT a piece of poster-weight card- 
board shaped as shown in the diagram 
below. Fold on broken lines. Paste 
the side tabs in place to make a pocket. 
Cut a small slit in the front of the 
pocket in which to insert the pointed 
part of the cover. 

The first of the smaller drawings 
below shows how the folder will look 
with stationery in it. 





Last of all, paint gay designs on the 
pig’ and make especially big eyes of a 
contrasting color. 

In planning how to decorate the pig, 
the children will have wonderful op- 
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The other illustrations are examples 
of some designs that could be painted 
on stationery folders. 

If you call attention to the follow- 
ing design principles, you will help 
your pupils to get better results when 
they make designs for their folders. 

1. Leave some spaces plain to con- 
trast with the figured parts. 

2. In originating a design, keep in 
mind the lines of the article on which 
your design will appear. 


portunities to show originality. They 
like to invent flowers that never grew 
except in their imaginations. Some 
teachers, however, secure splendid re- 
sults by pinning on the bulletin board 


ip 


3. Pale, lifeless flower patterns may 
be given character by employing any 
of the following suggestions. 

a. Find a way to get a strong 
contrast of dark and light into the 
design. 

b. Strengthen the veins of leaves 
with dark blue or black. 

c. Outline flowers in pure white 
or in black. 

d. Add a little rich, dark purple 
to the design somewhere. 





clippings from seed catalogues. Often 
these clippings show heads of flowers. 
The fascinating patterns formed by the 
parts of real flowers stimulate children 
to invent other shapes. 
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SNAPSHOTS FOR MEN IN SERVICE  masc: sersy niu 
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Cut several pieces of celluloid 254” x 84%” and 
fold them through the center crosswise. Stitch 
in pairs along both 444” sides. Lay them in the 
case on top of the covered cardboard, and stitch 


! 
| 
! 
ONE way to send several photographs to our { 
men in service is to make a dark-colored cloth 
case. Cut two pieces of cloth 344” x 11”. Fold } 
in the edges of the material and baste together j 
along one end and the two long sides. Cut a all thicknesses to the cloth across the fold. In 
piece of lightweight cardboard..254” x 414”. | these celluloid pockets, snapshots may be placed 
Place the cardboatd between the two pieces of j and kept safely. The short end of the case may 
cloth 244” from one end and 44%” from the j be either straight or pointed (both ways are 
other, and baste it in place. Then stitch all { illustrated here). Sew on a snap to make a 
around the cardboard and the edge of the case. secure fastening. 
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TO MAKE a service-star frame for a pic- 
ture of Mother or Father, cut thin card- 
board 3” x 444” and cut blue construction 
paper the same size. Draw a margin on the 
blue paper 54” wide on the long sides and y 
@) 34” wide on the ends. Cut out this inner 
rectangle to form the opening for the pic- 
ture. Paste the blue frame to the card- V4 
board on both sides and across the top. Cut y 
two right-angled triangles of red construc- y 
y 















































tion paper, making the sides 154” each. 
Paste them in the corners of the frame. Cut 
out the tiny triangles to fit the inner edge 
of the frame. Then cut a %4” strip of 
white construction paper and paste it next 
to the red triangle at the top, fitting 
it to the frame before pasting. Cut 
a white star, and paste it on the blue 


OUTSIDE OF FOLDER part of the frame. Slip the picture 


into the frame through the open end. 
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HERE 








YOUR Christmas card may carry a 
welcome snapshot. Fasten it to the 
face of the card with gummed stars, 
or inside a folded card by slipping the 
corners into slits, or place several in 
an unsealed envelope pasted face down 
inside the folder. (See below.) 
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INSERT 
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One Print 














ALL OF US HERE AT HOME 
__ ARE THINKING OF You 




















Several Prints 
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PATTERNS FOR STARS 


. ROOM BORDER 


Bethlehem Night 


FOR ALL GRADES 
LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 
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BETHLEHEM 
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Tt whole class can help make a border showing Bethlehem 
at night, to decorate the blackboard or window shades. Use 

crepe paper or construction paper for the foundation of the 

scene, and construction paper for the sky and the village. The 

sky should be gray-blue; the village, gray flecked with gold 
paint. Cut the stars from scraps of metallic paper, the largest 
star, gold; the others, red, green, and bright bluc. Colored con- 
struction paper covered with colorless transparent cellulose tissuc 
also gives a sparkling effect. Assemble the various pieces and 
paste them in position to form the completed border. 
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From a Medics Print, by courtesy of Hale, Cushman & Fis 
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Christmas Sumbols 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES rs 
‘ i a 
LILLIAN STURGES 7 V 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, ~ 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 














EARLY in December, post this page of 
Christmas symbols on your bulletin board. 
Here are the most popular designs for 


Christmas cards, seals for packages, and 


room, table, and tree decorations. Your 
pupils will refer to these motifs repeat- 
edly, not only in art class, but also in 
free time when they would like to do 
additional handwork for their own use. 
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Peggy and Bob Make Chris 
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peccr and Bob each had an idea for making col- 
ored Christmas trees of paper. Peggy’s trees 
were to be used as place cards; Bob’s idea was to make 
trees for the Santa Claus town under their big tree. 
First they folded crosswise a sheet of colored paper 
9” x 12” into three equal parts and cut it. Then 
they folded each 9” x 4” piece twice into a 3” x 4” 
piece (see Fig. 1). Next they made a third fold 
lengthwise down the center (see Fig. 2). Using 


a 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ANN ROE ANDERSON 


mas lrees 






































2 3 


blunt-pointed scissors they cut a half tree (Fig. 3). 
Unfolded, this made three flat trees (Fig. 4). Half 
of one tree was pasted to half of a second tree at top 
and bottom; the other half of the second tree, to half 
of a third tree; and the other half of the third tree 
to the other half of the first tree (see Fig. 5). 

Bob added sparkles by dabbling a bit of thin paste 
here and there on the finished tree and sprinkling 
decorative Christmas “snow” over the wet paste. 


A Simple Christmas Creche 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOSEPHINE WYCKOFF 


Critic Teacher, Third Grade, 
Ellendale Grade School, Ellendale, North Dakota 


T= third-grade pupils made a lovely créche 
from a paper carton 18” x 14” x11”. They 
painted the outside a bright red and the inside a 
cream color. Imaginative flowers, leaves, and stars 
made of construction paper were assembled into a 
design on the outside of the box. Tree branches 
about an inch in diameter were sawed so that they 
would stand upright inside the box to represent 
supports for the roof of a stable dug in a hillside. 
Hay was scattered on the floor of the créche. A 
narrow yellow paper valance across the top of the 
box made a neat finish. Dolls were used to repre- 
sent Mary and the Christ child. The Babe was put 
in a small cardboard box, with Mary near by. 
Three palm trees cut from cardboard 24” x 28” 
were painted green and brown. Firm blocks at the 
base supported them as they were grouped around 
the box. The background was light-blue construc- 
tion paper with a large yellow star. The scene was 
set up on a table covered with red-orange paper. 
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GAY AND SIMPLE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


p MABEL BETSY HILL 





























FOLD 


ROW of Christmas trees with can- 
dies on the tips of the branches 
will make an attractive border for your 
blackboard. Draw and cut a Christmas 
tree from tagboard, and use it for a 
pattern to cut several trees from col- 
ored construction paper, one tree from 
each sheet. This will eliminate a crease 
through the center of the tree. 
In the same manner cut the bells. 
Use many bright colors of construction 
e paper. Near the top of the bell punch 
| a small hole, and show the children 





how to thread them on a colored 
string, tying a simple loop each time 
so that they will not slide on the string 
and so there will be a space between 
the bells. If tied loosely, the bells wil! 
appear to ring when you pull on the 
ends of the string. Drape strings of 
bells across the windows or the top of 
the blackboard. 

The hanging circles will be a joy for 
young children to make. Cut circles 
of many different sizes from colored 
construction paper, Christmas paper, 
and now and then one of colored 
transparent cellulose tissue. Punch holes 
near the edge and string them as the 
bells were strung, but irregularly. The 
string of circles hung from one end, 
flutters in a charming way. Let the 

children carry them at shoulder height 
in marching drills, or hang them as 
decorations on trees or in windows. 
Try these suggestions. They're great 
fun for children of all ages! 
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Noel 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 





Moderato 








Twine a gar - land, Place a can - dle, 
Wave your gar.- land, Light your can - dle. 











Car - ol, sweet ~ ly 
Christ. - mas joy and 


Program — 4 
; Ja y 
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=~ 
VAS 


L\V 
Christmas S ; 
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Hang a wreath and 


” 


“Joy,” says ew” = sory 


car = ol, chil - dren; 
Christ - mas bless: -. ing 
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VERSE FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS ~ 








PUZZLED 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Of course, 
I’m not saying anything about it, 
But you can look yourself 
If you're inclined to doubt it. 


There 
At the edge of the roof, 
Where the chimney top shows, 
Where there’s always a drift 
Whenever it snows, 
The shingles are bare! 
Now, do you suppose 
It was the wind 
That blew the spot clear, 
Or was the snow trampled 
By tiny reindeer? 


GIFT TIME 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Time of gifts is every day. 

Smiles are nice to give away; 
Kindly deeds are welcome, too; 
Words make gifts if glad and true. 


Let gay songs fill all the air; 

Pleasant thoughts send everywhere; 
Give thanks, always. You will see 
Earth’s a better place to be 

If these gifts are scattered round 
Where you're sure they will be found. 


OUR TREE 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARE 


When supper is finished 
These vacation nights, 
We go in to our tree 

And turn on the lights. 

I pick up a game 

And Nan chooses a book, 
But we don’t read or play: 
We just sit and look. 


FOR THE CONQUERED 


FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 


O lands that lie at Christmas 
Beneath the tyrant’s heel, 

Your bitter cries go not unheard. 
Your cruel wrongs we feel. 


Fair France and martyred Poland, 
Sad Greece and brave Norway, 
For you and gallant Holland 
Dawns soon a brighter day 


When no one seeks to conquer 
And no one to enslave, 

But side by side, as brothers, live 
The liberated brave. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


MABEL HENDERSON 


(An older child may speak the lines 
while younger children carry out the 
action; or the group themselves may 
recite the verse as they go through the 


finger play.) 


Eight tiny reindeer pranced in the 
snow (fingers prance in air) ; 

Two chubby elfmen called out “Whoa” 
(thumbs in air on “Whoa”). 

Santa came out with a pack on his back 
(one fist on top of the other). 

And a whip in his hand that snapped 
with a crack (wave hand over head 
on “whip”; clap bands on “crack”). 


He waved to the elfmen and whistled 
in glee (wave hand; whistle) ; 
Then he jumped in his sleigh as quick 
as could be (give a little jump). 
The eight tiny reindeer with horns lift- 
ed high (hands at each side of head 
to represent horns) 

Went skimming and racing across the 
night sky (fingers race back and 
forth in air). 


They stopped just an instant at chim- 
ney and stack (one fist on top of 
the other), 

And smaller and smaller grew Santa’s 
large pack (make large circle with 
hands and then gradually bring 
hands together). 

At last it was empty; Santa gave a big 
sigh (open hands; give a big sigh) ; 
Then he and his reindeer went back 
through the sky (fimgers prance in 

air). 


JOLLY CHRISTMAS 


NINA WILLIS WALTER 


In the mellow glow of an open fire, 
What heart could hold distress or ire 
In the jolly Christmas season? 
Though the snowdrifts in the valleys 


lie, 
Who cares at all when the fire burns 
high 
In the jolly Christmas season? 
What if the frosty winds howl loud, 
Who fears a storm in this happy crowd 
In the jolly Christmas season? 
So pile on the wood and let the sparks 


'Y> 

Forget the cold wind and the inky 
black sky, 

Keep young hearts singing and spirits 
high 


In the jolly Christmas season. 


TAFFY MAKING 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


First you light the fire and 
Get the kettle out. 

Then all the pleasant kitchen tasks 
Are turn and turn about. 


One measures out the sugar 

And the butter that goes in it. 
Another tries the syrup 

And counts each boiling minute. 


You fetch the biggest platter 
And make sure it’s greased just right; 
Then all scrub hands again and wait— 
It’s taffy-making night! 


A CHRISTMAS GLEE 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARE 


Low: 


High: 


Low: 


All: 


High: 


Low: 


All: 
Low: 
High: 
All: 





SANTA’S SONG 


LELAND B. JACOBS 
(A choral reading) 
It was Christmas Eve. The 
moon shone bright, 
And on the ground the white 
snow lay. 
Down through the frosty win- 
ter night 
Old Santa drove his bulging 
sleigh 
And sang a merry roundelay. 
Over and over he would hum 
The tune. This, the message 
it bore: 
“How good that Christmas 
time has come! 
How good to celebrate once 
more 
In all the land from shore to 
shore!” 


Soon all the bells took up the 
song 

That children’s voices sang 
with cheer. 

The breeze helped waft the 
news along, 

Till Santa heard the echo clear, 

“How good that Christmas 
time is here!” 

Then onward sped the eight 
reindeer, 

And higher still the song 
would soar: 

“How good that Christmas 
time is here! 

How good to celebrate once 
more 

In this, our land, from shore 
to shore!” 


WINTER SPORT 


NINA WILLIS WALTER 


(For a little boy pulling a sled) 


Sleds go down the hill, 
But no sled ever comes up 
If no one pulls it. 


(A group of children who enjoy part singing may give this glee as a 
special number for a Christmas assembly program. Younger pupils will like 
to sing the glee—the upper part only, of course—as an action song.) 





We'll laugh and sing for the hol-ly, oh! The hol-ly, oh! the hol -ly, 


a, 


oh! We'll 





and 


laugh 


sing for 


We'll laugh and sing for the holly, oh! 
The holly, oh! the holly, oh! 

We'll laugh and sing for the holly, oh! 
The crimson-berried holly, oh! 


the hol-ly, oh! The 


crim - son - ber - ried 


We'll clap and sing for the evergreens, 


The evergreens, the evergreens. 


We'll clap and sing for the evergreens 


That make our fragrant garlands, oh! 


hol-ly, oh! 


We wish you all a happy day, 
A happy day, a happy day. 
We wish you all a happy day, 
A very merry Christmas, oh! 
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LITTLE SNOW MAN 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(A choral reading) 


High: Smile, little snow man, 
Round and fat, 
With your coal-black eyes, 
And _your cardboard hat. 


Low: Smile, little snow man, 
Smile all day, 
For the wind blows cold 
And the sky is gray. 


High: Smile, little snow man, 

Low: Watch for the sun. 

All: — And then, little snow man, 
Run, run, run. 


THE TIDINGS 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Through the winter twilight 
Windows all ashine 

Send the Christmas message 
From your house and mine. 


As the darkness deepens, 
Hear the caroling. 
“Silent night,” the voices 

Of the children sing. 


Lights and song and laughter, 
Gifts and gladness tell 
The joyous news of Christmas: 
Christ is born! Noel! 


CO-OPERATION 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Winter’s in the northland, 

And summer’s in the south. 

Does it really matter much what the 
clime or weather? 

Fields may all be white with snow or 
green with summer grasses, 

Just as long as friend to friend we all 
work together. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


Oh, Christmas trees! 
These are their treasures: 
Tinsel and popcorn and candy canes, 
Horns and harmonicas tootling sweet 
strains; 
Books and a paintbox, a sled and some 
skis, 
A top that will spin with the greatest 


of ease; 

Some little pink dishes to handle with 
care; 

An airplane that really will zoom 
through the air; 


A contractor’s truck that goes forward 
and back; 
A train that will travel around on a 
track; 
A doll with blue eyes that will open 
and close 
And many more things that old Santa 
Claus knows 
Children like. 
Christmas trees! 
These are their treasures! 
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OLD SANTA 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Our chimney’s small (indicate small 
circle) ; 

Old Santa’s fat (indicate wide circle) ; 

But he gets down 

In spite of that. 


WE TWO ALONE 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


(Two children trim a real tree as one 


recites the poem.) 


You hang the angel 

And I'll hang the star. 

There on the side 

Where the thick branches are 
Let’s put silver cones 

And this frosted blue ball 
And our little glass bird, 

If we're sure it won't fall. 
When Grandmother comes, 
How surprised she will be 
That we two alone 

Have trimmed this whole tree! 


Program material in this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 
has been organized for your convenience under the 
headings given below. (Page numbers are included 
except for the verse on this and the opposite page.) 


AT CHRISTMAS 


FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 


When bright moonlight on the snow 
shines white, 

May your Christmas Eve be gay. 

May those you hold dear be gathered 
near 

To gladden your Christmas Day. 

May the evergreens’ scent bring heart’s 
content, 

With the balm of the Christmas tree, 

And the New Year start with a valiant 
heart 

To success and to victory. 


BUSY 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Busy making popcorn balls, 
Busy with the tree, 

Busy mailing greeting cards, 
Busy, busy me! : 

Busy wrapping packages; 
Say, I will be bound— 

I’m so busy—I don’t see 
How Santa gets around! 






MY BELL 


HELEN RAMSEY 
(For a young child carrying a bell) 


My little bell 

Rings out to say, 

“Please have a 

Christmas Day.” (Rings bell.) 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Holly and mistletoe, 
Candles and bells, 

I know the message 
That each of you tells. 


Ornament, tinsel, and 
Striped candy cane, 
What you're suggesting 
Is perfectly plain. 


Though you are silent, 
It’s really quite clear 
That you all are telling me 
Christmas is here. 





RECITATIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Our Tree Busy 
Little Snow Man My Bell 
Old Santa 


RECITATIONS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Puzzled The Tidings 

Gift Time Christmas Trees 
For the Conquered At Christmas 

Jolly Christmas Holly and Mistletoe 


STORIES USEFUL FOR READINGS 


The Gingerbread Man with the Biggest Smile (page 11) 
The Fir That Became a Christmas Tree (page 12) 


CHORAL READINGS 


’ Santa’s Song—for high and low voices 


Little Snow Man—for high and low voices 


EXERCISES 
Christmas Eve—a finger-play exercise 
We Two Alone—for two pupils 
Christ Is Born—the text of the pageant could be given 
by one child or more without the tableaux (page 47) 
A Unit on the Origin of Our Christmas Customs—in- 
formation may be given as an exercise (page 20) 


A DRILL 
A Christmas Starlight Parade—for twenty or more 
children of any grade (page 46) 


FIRST AID FOR DIRECTORS 


Pointers on Play Production—short articles that antici- 
pate your producing problems (page 52) 


PLAYS AND AN OPERETTA 


Santa Claus’s Mittens—for any number of young chil- 
dren; includes four easy dances (page 43) 

Christmas under the Hill—for any number of ad- 
vanced primary children; includes a variety pro- 
gram (page 44) 

The Christmas Doll—an operetta for any number of 
children from the second through the fifth grade 
(pages 48-49, 51) 

The Victory Christmas—a timely play for five girls 
and eight boys with singing parts for any number 
of children; parts may be doubled (page 50) 


OTHER PROGRAMS 

Christmas Cards—tableaux and songs for any num- 
ber of children (page 46) 

Christ Is Born—tableaux to accompany the reading 
of the Christmas story, with songs for any number 
of children in the middle and upper grades (page 
47) 

A Unit on the Origin of Our Christmas Customs— 
includes a suggested program (page 20) 


MUSIC 

Noel—a carol (page 39) 

A Christmas Glee—a gay song (page 40) 

Our Community Christmas Tree—a rhythm-band 
score with words (page 42) 

Giving Presents—a primary song (page 45) 

We Are Santa’s Helpers—song for “The Christmas 
Doll,” the operetta on page 48; may be used alone 
(page 49) 

The Doll’s Dance—instrumental music for the oper- 
etta on page 48; may be used alone (page 51) 
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* (ur Community Christmas Tree * 


Fourth in a Series of Scores Depicting Characteristic Scenes in American Life 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


DR 





Brightly 


Some - thing green and tall _ stands right in the mid - dle of town. _It’s a Christ - mas tree that be- longs to us all, And how it shines when the 








stars look down! This is our tree; it is beau-ti-ful, And it shines with spark-ling light; | And here on Christ-mas Eve we 
Friends and neigh-bors come to sing with us, Cometo sing with you and 








gath-er, And we sing a - bout “Si - lent Night.” 


me, So come and share it, too, at Christ-mas Our com - mu - ni - ty Christ-mas tree. 








T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., weed block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of bourine; S indi: shake. Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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Every one of your primary pupils 
can have a part in this easily 
costumed play, even though the 
speaking parts are few. Its humor 
is appealing, and the dances add 
te the versatility and charm. 


Santa Claus’s Mittens 


A SIMPLE PLAY FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


VIRGINIA LEE MALONEY 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Emerson School, Louisville, Kentucky 
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(Mrs. Santa enters and peers into all 
corners. She seems to be distressed.) 

MRS, SANTA—I wonder where they 
are? Where could I have put them? 
What am I going to do? (She steps 
up stage and thinks; then calls.) Oh, 
Jingle! Tingle! Come here! 

(Jingle and Tingle skip in, one from 
each side of the stage. They skip 
around several times, and finally stop 
in front of Mrs. Santa, bow, and speak 
in unison.) 

JINGLE AND TINGLE—At your serv- 
ice, Mrs. Santa. What is it that we 
can do for you? 

MRS. SANTA—Oh, Jingle and Tingle, 
here it is Christmas Eve. The toys are 
all finished and waiting to be packed 
into the sleigh. Santa Claus is ready 
to go to visit the children but I can’t 
find his mittens. What shall I do? 

JINGLE—Can’t he go without his 
mittens? 

MRS. SANTA (indignantly)—1I should 
say not! The north wind is blowing. 
The snow is falling. His hands would 
be frozen before he was halfway across 
the sky. We must find his mittens be- 
fore he leaves. 

TINGLE—Have you looked every- 


where for them? 





CHARACTERS 


MRS, SANTA JACK-IN-THE- 
JINGLE BOXES 
TINGLE DRUM MAJORS 
SPINNING TOPS DOLLS 


CosTUMES 


Mrs. Santa’s costume is a long 
full dress and a shawl. Jingle and 
Tingle wear tan cotton shorts and 
blouses, and pointed caps and Eton 
jackets made of bright red cambric. 
Spinning Tops wear gaily decorated, 
triangular-shaped cardboards, which 
cover them except their heads and 
lower legs. Similarly, Jack-in-the- 
Boxes wear large cardboard squares 
trimmed with various designs in 
bright colors. Their pointed caps 
are of many colors. Drum Majors 
are dressed in long white trousers, 
white shirts with yellow bands di- 
agonally across the chests, and tall 
paper hats with red crowns, black 
visors and chin straps, and yellow 
cockades. Dolls wear party dresses 
and large paper hair bows. 


SETTING 


A room in Santa Claus’s house on 
Christmas Eve. 














vy 








MRS. SANTA—I ve looked everywhere. 

JINGLE—Have you looked in the 
breadbox? 

MRS. SANTA (amazed )—Where? 

JINGLE—In the breadbox. They may 
be there. I'll look. (He goes off stage, 
skipping.) 

TINGLE—Have you looked in the 
wastebasket? 

MRS. SANTA (scornfully)—Of course 
not! 

TINGLE—They might be there. I'll 
go see. (He skips out.) 
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JINGLE (re-enters sadly)—Santa’s 
mittens are not in the breadbox. 

TINGLE (re-enters sadly)—They’re 
not in the wastebasket, either. 

(Mrs. Santa, Jingle, and Tingle 
stand in deep thought.) 

JINGLE—Maybe they’re in the tea- 
kettle. I'll look. (He skips out.) 

TINGLE—They might be in the re- 
frigerator. [Il look for them there. 
(He skips out.) 





au) 











JINGLE (re-enters sadly)—They’re 
not in the teakettle. 

TINGLE (re-enters sadly)—They’re 
not in the refrigerator, either. 

(Mrs. Santa, Jingle, and Tingle 
stand in deep thought.) 

MRS. SANTA (speaking suddenly)—I 
wonder whether any of the toys would 
possibly know where Santa’s mittens 
are? 

JINGLE—Why, of course, the toys 
might know. 

TINGLE—I'll_ get Spinning Tops. 
Perhaps they can tell us. (He skips 
off stage.) 

(Mrs. Santa and Jingle move to 
front corner of stage. Spinning Tops 
whirl in and dance. Jingle slips in 
along with them. At the end of their 
dance, Spinning Tops retire to the back 
of the stage.) 

MRS. SANTA (addressing Tops) —We 
can’t find Santa’s mittens. Do any of 
you Spinning Tops know where they 
could be? 

SPINNING TOPS (in unison) —Oh, no, 
we do not know where they are, 
Mrs. Santa. 

JINGLE—Very likely Jack-in-the- 
Boxes will know. I will get them. 
(He exits.) 

(Jack-in-the-Boxes enter and dance. 
Jingle slips in with them. At the end 
of their dance, Jack-in-the-Boxes re- 
tire to the back of the stage) 

MRS. SANTA (addressing Jack-in-the- 
Boxes)—Santa’s mittens are lost. Do 
any of you Jack-in-the-Boxes know 
where they are? 

JACK-IN-THE-BOXES (in unison)— 
No, Mrs. Santa, we do not know where 
they are. 

TINGLE—Perhaps the Drum Majors 
will know. I'll ask them. (He exits.) 


(Drum Majors enter, go through a 
drill, and retire to left side of the stage. 
Tingle has slipped in with them.) @ 

MRS. SANTA (addressing Drum Ma- 
jors)—We have lost Santa’s mittens. 
Do any of you Drum Majors know 
where they are? 

DRUM MAJORS (in unison)—Oh, no, 
we do not know where they are, 
Mrs. Santa. 

MRS. SANTA (with finality)—Well, 
there’s only one thing to do. I must 
go to the store, buy some yarn, and 
knit him a new pair very quickly. 
Where are my hat and coat? 

JINGLE—Wait, maybe Dolls will 
know. I'll ask them. (He exits.) 

(Dolls enter, and dance, and then 
retire to the right side of the stage. 
Jingle has re-entered with them.) 

MRS. SANTA (addressing Dolls} —We 
have lost Santa’s mittens. Do any of 
you Dolls know where they are? 

DOLLS (in wnison)—Oh, yes, we 
know where they are. 

MRS. SANTA (excitedly) —You know 
where they are? Tell us quickly. 

DOLLS (in unison)—Why, Santa is 
wearing his mittens! We saw him just 
now, and he says he is nearly ready to 
leave; so we must all hurry. 

(Dolls, Drum Majors, Jingle, and 
Tingle all dance around Mrs. Santa. 
Spinning Tops spin in their places. 
Jack-in-the-Boxes jump up and down 
at the back of the stage.) 

ALL (in unison)—Santa has his mit- 
tens! Santa has his mittens! Hurrah! 

MRS, SANTA—Hush! I think I hear 
sleigh bells. (All stop and listen. 
Sleigh bells ring off stage.) Santa 
Claus is ready to go. Jingle and Tingle, 
hurry and help the toys into the sleigh. 
Run along now, all of you. Don’t 
make Santa late! 

Toys (leaving)—Goed-by, good-by, 
Mrs. Santa. Merry Christmas! 

MRS. SANTA—Good-by, Toys! Mer- 
ry Christmas! (When she is alone, she 
sinks into a chair and speaks to ber- 
self.) Now where could those mittens 
have been? How did Santa ever find 
them? Well, I'm glad he has them 
anyway. - 

(Jingle and Tingle skip in wearing 
huge, paper mittens. They laugh, and 
tease Mrs. Santa as they dance around 
her singing “Up on the House-Top.”) 

MRS, SANTA (getting up out of ber 
chair suddenly)—Why, of course, now 
I remember! Yesterday, Santa said that 
since I was getting so forgetful these 
busy days, he was going to put his mit- 
tens away where he would know where 
they were! How could I have become 
so confused as to think J had put them 
away! (Starts back to her chair, but 
stops and slowly muses.) Now, I won- 
der where I could have put— 

(Curtains close.) 


EpIToriaAL Note: For the dance of the 
Spinning Tops, we suggest you use the 
music, “The Doll’s Dance,” appearing on 
page 51 of this issue of Tue INSTRUCTOR, 

he Spinning Tops can execute steps in- 
volving complete turns which give the 
effect of toy tops in motion. Any of the 
dances from the Nutcracker Suite, by 
Tschaikowsky (Victor Records Nos. 8662- 
64), would be suitable music for the dance 
by the Jack-in-the-Boxes or the Dolls’ 
dance. The latter dance is composed of 
simple steps accompanied by short jerky 
arm and head movements. For the Drum 
Majors’ drill, some of the figures described 
in “A Christmas Starlight Parade” on 
age 46 of this issue would be suitable. 
n adapting this drill, use batons instead 
of the star lanterns. “Up on the House- 
Top” appears in The G Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs, which is published by Hall 
& McCreary Co., Chicago. 
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Christmas under the Hill 


A MOTHER GOOSE PLAY FOR ANY NUMBER 
OF PRIMARY OR MIDDLE-GRADE CHILDREN 


MARY T. JOHNSON 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Jenny Lind School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The delightful personalities of some of the less common Mother 
Goose characters make this an unusually appealing play. It 
provides an opportunity for many children to take part, but, 
with a bit of adaptation, the cast may be limited to the prin- 
cipals. Also, the party could take place at some other time. 


voice (off stage) — 
There was an old woman 
Lived under a hill, 

And if she’s not gone, 
She lives there still. 

OLD WOMAN (enters from left, walks 
slowly using her cane, and speaks in a 
high squeaky voice)—Well, she’s not 
gone, because here she is. And I'm 
certainly living here still. But it’s 
Christmas Day and there isn’t a chick 
nor a child about to wish me a merry 
Christmas. (She hobbles back and forth 
across the stage, tapping loudly with 
her cane. Then she goes to the front 
of the stage and shakes her cane at the 
audience.) Highty, tighty, how can 
anybody have a merry Christmas when 
there are no children about? Can you 
tell me that? (A knock is heard at the 
door.) Well! Well! Somebody is 
coming to see the Old Woman at last. 
I do hope it’s some children. (Knock 
is heard again louder than before, and 
the Old Woman hobbles quickly to the 
door.) Yes, yes, I'm coming. Don’t 


go away. (She opens door and in steps 
Polly.) Bless me! It’s Polly. 
POLLY—yYes, I came over to see 


whether you had gone or whether you 
still lived here under the hill. 

OLD WOMAN—Well, since I’m not 
gone, I live here still. 

POLLY—As long as you are here, I 
want to wish you a merry Christmas. 

OLD WOMAN—Thank you, Polly, but 
I’m afraid Christmas won’t be very 
merry for me. 

POLLY—Oh, why? 

OLD WOMAN—Well, you see, Polly, 
Christmas is merry where there are lots 
of children, isn’t it? 

POLLY—Yes, indeed. 

OLD WOMAN—Now, since there are 
no children living under the hill, how 
can Christmas be merry for me? 





4.6.4 








poLty—Oh! (She looks thoughtful 
for a moment.) 1 know! You can 
visit your sister, the Old Woman who 
lives in a shoe. She has so many chil- 
dren she doesn’t know what to do. 

OLD WOMAN—Highty, tighty, little 
Miss Polly. How could I do that? If 
I should go away to where the children 
live then I should be gone you see. And 
I couldn’t be the Old Woman who lives 
under the hill any longer. Could I? 
The rhyme says: “If she’s not gone— 

POLLY (thoughtfully)—1 see. If 
Sukey were only here, perhaps she could 
think of something. (She pauses to 
concentrate.) Why, I have thought of 
something myself! I will ask your sister 
to let you borrow her children for a 
while. Will Christmas be merry for 
you then? 

OLD WOMAN—Oh, yes, indeed, Polly! 
Tell them that we will have a party. 

potty—Hurrah! [ll invite them 
right away; and Sukey, too. (Exits.) 

OLD woMaN (hobbling about, put- 
ting the room in order)—My, how 
nice it will be to have a houseful of 
children for Christmas! (There is a 
knock at the door. She hobbles quickly 
to door and opens it.) 

JACK BE NIMBLE—Good morning! 
I’m glad you are not gone. 

OLD WOMAN—Thank you, Jack Be 
Nimble! As you see, I live here still. 
Will you come in? 

JACK BE NIMBLE (entering)—I am 
looking for Polly. Sukey said she came 
here. Do you know where she is? 

OLD wOMAN—That I do, indeed. 
She has gone to ask my sister, the Old 
Woman who lives in a shoe, whether I 
may borrow her children for a while. 
I want them to come to my Christmas 
party. Would you like to come? 

JACK BE NIMBLE—Oh, I would in- 
deed! (He is so excited about it that he 
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CHARACTERS 


OLD WOMAN SUKEY 
POLLY SHOE CHILDREN 
JACK BE NIMBLE SIMPLE SIMON 


HECTOR PROTECTOR PIEMAN 


CosTUMES 


Characters in this play should look 
as much as possible like the Mother 
Goose characters that you see in the 
nursery-rhyme books. The dress of 
the Old Woman who lives under the 
hill is quite old-fashioned. She wears 
a white apron, a white kerchief, and 
a white cap. She has glasses on her 
nose and she carries a cane. 

Polly and Sukey are dressed very 
much alike. They wear dresses made 
of any plain-colored material, white 
pantalettes, and flowered aprons. 

Jack Be Nimble is a rollicking, 
jolly, little fellow whose black trous- 
ers extend halfway between his knees 
and his ankles. He wears white stock- 
ings, low shoes, and a blue smock 
opening in front and finished with a 
bright orange tie. Jack always car- 
ries a candlestick. 

Hector Protector, just as the rhyme 
explains, is dressed all in green. The 
legs of his light green trousers reach 
only halfway to his ankles. His coat 
is a short cutaway affair of dark 
green with wide, stiff green collar and 
cuffs; and his funny little sailor hat, 
from which long green streamers 
hang, is also green. He carries an 
enormous bouquet of artificial flowers. 








_ Stout. 


The Shoe Children may wear mod- 
ern clothes. 

Simple Simon wears ragged, tight- 
fitting trousers reaching halfway 
down to his ankles. Over his torn 
shirt he wears a sleeveless, belted 
jacket of some drab material. 

The Pieman is rather short and 
He wears overalls which come 
just to the knees, and shoes with enor- 
mous buckles. His shirt, which is 
quite large for him, is filled out with 
a pillow. He carries a tray attached 
to, and held in place by, a strap ex- 
tending about his neck. On the tray 
is an assortment of little pies or tarts 
which he sells to the Old Woman. 


SETTING 


This play takes place in the home 
of the Old Woman who lives under a 
hill. (And if she is not gone, she 
lives there still.) A very simple stage 
setting is all that is necessary. How- 
ever, if you desire an especially pretty 
setting, paint a background showing 
a fireplace with bright flames burning 
up the logs. Above the fireplace paint 
a few old-fashioned dishes. A window 
with a bright flower on the sill, a 
picture or two on the walls, and 
other little details will make the room 
attractive. There must be a little tea 
table and at least five chairs. There 
must be a little teakettle, too, and a 
place to hang it over the logs in the 
fireplace. Other furniture as desired 
may be placed about the room. 














places his candlestick on the floor and 
runs and jumps over it several times.) 

OLD WOMAN—I can’t invite the chil- 
dren myself because if I went out, I'd 
be gone. And then, you see, I wouldn’t 
still be living under the hill. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—Of course not. Is 
there anything I can do to help? 

OLD WOMAN—Well, I do wish I had 
a Christmas tree. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—TI'll get one. I 
know just where to find it. Oh, the 
party will be fun! (He puts his can- 
dlestick down and jumps over it again.) 
I'll leave my candlestick here and you 
may jump over it if you wish. 

OLD WOMAN—Thank you, Jack Be 
Nimble. 

(Jack Be Nimble goes out.) 

OLD WOMAN (looking at candle- 
stick)—I wonder whether I could. I 
think I shall try to anyway. (She goes 
to get another cane from the corner, 
and, using the two canes as braces, 
hops nimbly over.) There! Jack Be 
Nimble isn’t the only one who can 
jump over a candlestick. (Loud weep- 
ing is heard outside.) Oh, my! Who 
can that be crying on Christmas! (She 


hurries to door and opens it to admit 
Hector Protector who is weeping loud- 
ly. He walks in and stands near front 
of stage.) Why, bless me! It looks 
like Hector Protector. 

HECTOR PROTECTOR—Yes, 
Hector Protector. Boohoo! 

OLD WOMAN—Now don’t spoil your 
pretty green suit by getting it all wet 
with tears. 

HECTOR PROTECTOR—I have to cry. 
Boohoo— 

OLD WOMAN (with great excite- 
ment )—Well, I'll get you a pan to cry 
your tears into. (She runs to find a 
pan which she places in front of him 
on the floor.) Now, you can tell me 
what the trouble is. 

HECTOR PROTECTOR (sobs aloud)— 
Hector Protector dressed all in green— 
Boohoo! 

OLD WOMAN—I see you are. 

HECTOR PROTECTOR (continues to 
weep)—Hector Protector was sent to 
the queen— 

OLD WOMAN—To the queen? 

HECTOR PROTECTOR—The queen did 
not like him, no more did the king— 
Boo—hoo— (Continued on page 64) 
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Giving Presents 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 


We're get-ting read-y for Christ-mas Day. We're plan-ning pres-ents to give a- way. 


Some we make, and some we buy; And how’ we like giv-ing 





X if xX x x xX x x 
seals, tie a 


bow, Mail the omes_ that have far to go. In 
buy, wrap, and _ send, Not for - get - ting a sin - gle friend. If 





each there’s a card, just to say, “For you, with love. Mer - ry  Christ-mas Day!” 





you would have fun, here’s the wa Just plan for pres - ents to give 
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Christmas Cards 


LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas 





N PLANNING this program, ask the 

children to sketch ideas for living 
Christmas cards. Display these sketch- 
es and get group opinions on those most 
suitable for tableaux. Let the children 
decide what song goes best with each 
scene chosen. Suitable backdrops may 
be painted by artistic pupils. 

To outline the living pictures, sus- 
pend a frame from the ceiling of the 
stage or room. Our frame was made of 
1” x 3” pine boards and was 8’ x 10’ 
in size. It was painted white, but gold 
or black would also be effective. 














Before each scene the curtains are 
closed while the backdrop is placed and 
the children pose. The choir (seated 
“out of the picture”) sings one stanza 
of a song while the tableau is held and 
the others after the curtains are closed. 

Our group presented the following 
scenes, some of which utilized scenery 
and costumes used in former plays. 

FIRST READER— 

When Christmas time is drawing near 
We like to send kind thoughts of cheer 
To friends at home and friends away, 
To greet them all on Christmas Day. 


A few children can develop a program like this, or all 


the pupils in a large school can help—posing, singing, 


or arranging settings—each room doing one “card.” 








Sometimes we've sent a card that’s 
bright 

With holly red and candlelight. 

Sometimes a greeting old, yet new— 

A Christmas tree with balls of blue. 


And once we sent a card made gay 

With bells, and snow, and a Christmas 
sleigh— 

An old-fashioned coach with horses 
four— 

And a holly wreath hung over the door. 


As Christmastide again draws near 
We wish to give you thoughts of cheer. 
We've chosen “living cards” this time 
With messages in song and rhyme. 











ScENE I—JoLity SamnT Nick 


A fireplace is in the center of the 
picture frame. Stockings are hanging 
from the mantel. Saint Nick is stand- 
ing at the fireplace, placing the last toy 
in the last stocking to be filled. His 
great bulging pack is on the floor. 
Second Reader steps on the stage from 
the wings and recites “A Visit from 
Saint Nicholas.” The choir sings “Jol- 
ly Old Saint Nicholas.” 


ScENE II—TuHeE CHrisTMAS TREE 


A decorated Christmas tree stands in 
the center of -the frame. Several girls 
and boys form a (Continued on page 66) 





Strikingly effective and en- 
couragingly simple is this un- 
usual drill. Originally presented 
by first-graders, it is equally 
suitable for other grades to do. 


Sips parade is intended to be done 
to martial music and is most ef- 
fective when performed in a darkened 
auditorium. The “Sabre and Spurs 
March,” Victor Record 20305, has 
proved to be excellent accompaniment. 

Each child carries a star lantern, 
which may be constructed as follows: 
Cut one, two, three, or four stars (de- 
pending on their size, which should 
vary) out of the bottom of a paper 
plate. Paste yellow crepe paper in the 
bottom of the plate, to cover the star- 
shaped holes. In the bottom of a sec- 
ond paper plate, cut two short slits that 
cross each other near the center of the 
plate. Fold back the four resulting tri- 
angular pieces, thus making a hole in 
the center of the plate. Place the plates 
rim against rim (face to face) and seal 
together with gummed tape. In the 
hole at the back, insert the head of a 
flashlight, and use gummed tape to seal 
the tabs to the handle of the flashlight. 
Each child carries his lantern by the 
flashlight handle in such a way that 
the lantern faces the audience. In a 
darkened auditorium, the shining stars 
make a beautiful picture. To obtain 
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A Christmas Starlight Parade 


A DRILL FOR TWENTY OR MORE CHILDREN OF ANY AGE 


DOROTHY WEBBER 


Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 
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indicated on the diagrams and in the 
directions, and are assigned places ac- 


the effect of stars in a jeweled hoop, 
use paper plates with fluted edges and 
seal loosely in three or four places. 
Some of the lanterns (see Diagram 
VII) will have cut in them starred let- 


“Merry Christmas.” Medium-small 
stars can be used for these. The lan- 
terns should be carried in such a way 
that the letters are upside down or 
sideways, until it is time for the audi- 


cording to Diagram I, you will find 
that they will follow naturally into the 
numbered sequences of the formations 
as they are developed. Directions are 
given from the performer’s point of 





ters with which to form the words 


ence to read them. 


view. (Continued on page 66) 
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a Prelude 


READING—lIntroduction 

Scene I 
READING—Arrival at Bethlehem 
TABLEAU—Mary, Joseph, and the don- 

key 
sonc—“O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” 

Scene II 
READING—The Nativity 
TABLEAU—Mary, Joseph, and the 

manger with the Christ child 
sonc—“Luther’s Cradle Hymn” 


Scene Ill 
READING—Announcement to the 
shepherds 
TABLEAU—Several shepherds looking 
heavenward 


sONG=-"“The First Noel” 


Christ Is Born 


Scene IV 
READING—Adoration of the shepherds 
TABLEAU—Several shepherds, Mary, 

and the Christ child in the manger 
sonc—‘Silent Night” 

Scene V 
READING—Adoration of the Magi 
TABLEAU—Three Wise Men, Mary and 

Joseph, and the Christ child 
sONGC—“We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” 

Scene VI 
KEADING—Madonna and Child 
TABLEAU—Mary with the Christ child 
sonc—“O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Postlude 
READING— Everywhere, Everywhere, 

Christmas Tonight” 
soNc—“Joy to the World” 


oa Of 


T= theme of this program was car- 
ried out through living pictures, 
supplemented by a reader of the script 
and the singers, who were grouped ac- 
cording to grade or room. Characters 
for the pictures were upper-grade chil- 
dren, but the singers were from all the 
grades. The music teacher had charge 
of all the music. The rest of the fac- 
ulty members formed committees to 
take care of the properties, costumes, 
lights, programs, stage settings, the 
training of the reader, and so on. 
Thus, the burden did not fall on any 
one teacher, but all had a part in it. 

The stage was a large, movable plat- 
form, several inches above floor level. 
Around it were set tall, stiff pieces 
of cardboard. The walls thus formed 
were painted gray to look like walls of 
a stable. Two pieces of equal size were 
used for sliding doors across the front 
between the walls, so that while the 
living pictures were being arranged on 
the stage, they were concealed from the 
audience. These doors were braced with 
lath and were handled by two upper- 
grade boys. The back of the stage 
(the wall of the room) was covered 
with light green crepe paper, plaited 
and thumbtacked in place. This soft 
background reflected the light. 

Most of the floor was covered with 
straw. A small cradle was filled with 
straw, and in the last scene a life-size 
doll was used. Photographers’ lights 
on both sides of the stage, covered 
with blue, red, or yellow transparent 
cellulose paper, gave different color 
effects on the pictures. 
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The shepherds’ crooks were six-foot 
lengths of pipe, shaped like real crooks. 
The Magi characters used silver pitch- 
ers, vases, or bowls to represent their 
gifts. A life-size donkey was cut from 
cardboard and painted dark brown 
with gay trappings. 

Mary was dressed in blue and white, 
Joseph in a dark-colored robe with a 
cloth over his head falling loosely to 
his shoulders. The shepherds, too, wore 
plain-colored robes with contrasting 
headgear and girdles. The Wise Men 
were in robes of various colors, bright 
girdles, and elaborate-looking, jewel- 
studded crowns. 

The reader stood on the right side 
of the stage, well out in front, and 
used a pulpit made from an orange 
crate turned on end and painted a dark 
color. The pulpit had a desk lamp at- 
tached. The script was typewritten 
and put in a large notebook cover. The 
singers were grouped according to size 
on each side of the stage and behind 


the reader. 


Prelude 


READER—We are going to present in 
picture and in song the Christmas sto- 
ry, known and loved the world over. 


Scene I 


READER (Arrival at Bethlehem)— 
And it came to pass that in those days, 
the emperor, Caesar Augustus, sent a 
decree throughout the Roman Empire 
that each person should be taxed. Ev- 
eryone within the limits of the Empire 
was required to go to his birthplace to 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS IN STORY, TABLEAU, AND SONG 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CATHERINE HASTINGS BRAUN 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Woodland School, Joliet, Illinois 


This is a Christmas program designed to be given by the 
whole school; or the text can be used as a reading lesson 
in class, or read as a story by the teacher to her pupils. 


sign the family name in the large book 
and to pay the tax. Among these was 
Joseph of Nazareth, in Galilee. He 
prepared to travel to Bethlehem, in 
Judea, that he, too, might sign his 
name and pay his tax. With him went 
Mary, his wife. It was a long journey, 
so Joseph got ready one of his donkeys, 
that Mary might ride rather than walk. 
They had planned to stay at the inn in 
Bethlehem and had talked about the 
journey, the taxing, and the days at 
the inn. It would be a change. They 
did not travel often, and they would 
see many friends and acquaintances. It 
was night when they reached Bethle- 
hem, in Judea. Joseph and Mary were 
weary. They anxiously sought a good 
place to sleep, and rest, but they found 
a great many other people who were 
also looking for a place to stay that 
night. Joseph and Mary hurried to the 
inn, but when they reached there they 
found that every room was full. At 
last, the innkeeper thought of a stable 
where perhaps they might find rest. It 
was a clean place piled full of sweet- 
smelling straw. It would be much bet- 
ter than staying out in the cold all 
night. Joseph piled high the straw and 
made a soft bed for Mary. 


Scene II 


READER (The Nativity)—During the 
night something beautiful happened. 
Through the cracks in the wall the 
stars glistened. The friendly beasts, 
standing dumb in their stalls, were 
awakened by a wonderful light which 
shone in the stable. All around, it 
seemed to be as bright as day, and 
strange sounds were heard from that 
stall packed with new straw. It was a 
baby’s cry they heard. A dear little 
baby had been born to Mary and Joseph. 
The Mother, leaning over her child, 
lotingly wrapped Him in swaddling 
clothes, against the chill of the night 
air. He must be warm, she thought, 
as she laid him gently in the manger, 
the most humble bed she could find for 
the new-born King—Jesus, born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, born in a stable 
because there was no room in the inn. 


Scene III 


READER (Announcement to the shep- 
herds)—In the surrounding country 
on the hills of Judea were shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flocks during the night. It was 
cold and clear. The sheep were quiet. 
The world seemed very lonely and still. 
Suddenly, a great light shone round 


about them, and they were frightened. 
Of beasts they had no fear, but the 
shining light was new and strange. 
Midst their fear they heard a voice, 
“Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” Then there ap- 
peared with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” Then the shepherds were again 
alone. The light was gone. The heav- 
enly host had disappeared. They were 
no longer frightened, but were eager 
to talk about this news that they had 
heard. 


Scene IV 


READER (Adoration of the shep- 
herds )—And it came to pass, after the 
angels were gone away from the shep- 
herds into heaven, the shepherds spoke 
one with another. Was it true—a 
new King? They must go and see this 
wonderful thing which had happened, 
which the Lord had made known unto 
them. They hastened to Bethlehem, 
leaving their flocks upon the hillsides. 
After many questions and directions, 
to the stable they went, and there, 
lying in a manger they saw the babe, 
so sweet, so beautiful, that they knew 
at once he was the Saviour. Quick- 
ly and quietly, they knelt beside the 
new-born King. After worshiping in 
adoration at the feet of the baby Jesus, 
they wished to hasten back to their 
flocks and be among their own people, 
that they might send abroad the glad 
tidings of the Saviour’s birth. They 
returned to their hillsides, glorifying 
and praising God for the things they 
had heard and seen. 


Scene V 


READER (Adoration of the Magi)— 
Now the Wise Men had been ordered 
by Herod, the King, to proceed to the 
place where the new-born child lay. 
They saw a brilliant star shining in the 
east—more brilliant and larger than 
any star in the heavens. Never had 
they seen such a star! Mounting their 
stately camels the Wise Men followed 
this star which went before them, till 
it came and stood over the stable where 
Jesus lay. When they saw this, they 
rejoiced with (Continued om page 65) 
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Children in any grade from the second 
through the fifth will enjoy this pleas- 
ing operetta—the dialogue (below), two 
songs (page 49), and a dance (page 51). 








CHARACTERS 


GNOME MUN—Any number of boys. 

GNOME WOMEN—Any number of 
girls. 

suSAN—A doll that gets broken. 

TRIP—A _ mischievous Gnome Man. 

GARTH—Foreman of the Gnomes. 

GRANNY—A Gnome Woman who 
mends Susan. 

TOYMAN—Who wants to buy a doll. 

Parricia—A little girl who has 
some wrong ideas. 

ANNiE—A little girl with a good 
sense of values. 

ROSE MARIF—A Christmas doll that 
comes to life and dances. 


CosTuMES 


Gnome Men wear belted tunics 
of various ¢ olors, trousers in con- 
trasting colors, shoes with pointed 
toes, and a stocking-cap style of 
headgear. All have white cotton 
beards and bits of white hair show 
ing around caps. Gnome 
Women wear ankle-length dresses of 
bright colors, belted at the waist. 
They wear white wigs (cotton bat- 
ting sewed to tops of old stockings), 
and spectacle frames. Susan and 
Rose Marie are dressed to resem- 
ble dolls in party dresses and ribbons. 
Toyman is dressed in long trousers 
and a gay smock. Patricia’s coat is 
fur-trimmed and she carries a fur 
muff. Her hat is very ornate. 
Annie’s coat is conservative. She 
wears a simple cap. 


their 


SETTING 


Santa Claus’s workshop. There 
are benches with tools and_half- 
finished toys scattered about. 




















(Gnome Men are hammering on 
trains, sleds, and other toys. Gnome 
Women are sewing or painting. Susan 
stands in a box against the wall. Garth 
paces back and forth.) 

GNOME MEN (sing to tune of “We 
Are Santa’s Helpers’ [See opposit 
page. ] — 

We are very busy helping Santa, 

Helping him to make his Christmas 
toys 

Train and shiny sled, airplane overhead, 

Many, many things to please the boys. 

ALL GNOMES (sing the chorus)— 
So tat-a-tat-tat, and tat-a-tat-toe, 
Here a tat, there a tat, so and so. 

GNOME WOMEN (sing fo the same 
func)— 

We are very busy helping Santa, 
Sewing, sewing, sewing all the day— 
Needles in and out, ribbons all about, 
Making dollies’ dresses, fine and gay. 

(All Gnomes repeat the chorus given 
above. ) 

(As the song is finished, Trip bur- 
ries across the stage, trips on the edge 
of Susan’s box, and falls with a crash. 
Susan falls to the floor, box and all. 
Jumping up again, Trip tries to help 
Susan to her feet, but she is broken.) 

GARTH—Trip, you rascal, have you 
broken another doll? 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER and FRANCES KESSLER 


Children’s Librarian, 
Withers Public Library, 


Teacher of Music, 
Washington Junior High School, 


Bloomington, Illinois 


TRr—Oh, sir, I didn’t mean to do 
it. I am sorry. 

GARTH (fakes Susan from Trip, who 
skips away to hide)—And I'm afraid 
this is the only doll in Santa's work- 
shop. (Turns to Gnomes.) Are there 
any more dolls? 

GNOME MEN AND GNOME WOMEN 
(lifting their toys and shaking their 
heads)—No, not one! 

GARTH—Trip, you clumsy rascal, 
you have broken the only doll we had 
left. Granny, see whether you can 
mend it. 

(Granny takes Susan and retires lo a 
back corner.) 

(Gnomes continue their work, bum- 
ming their song. A bell rings, and all 
Gnomes look up from their work.) 

GARTH—Someone is coming! Trip, 
open the door. 

(Toyman, Patricia, Annie, and Rose 
Marie enter.) 

TOYMAN—Is this Santa's workshop? 

GARTH—Yes, sir! I am Garth, the 
foreman. What can I do for you? 

PATRICIA (é/nferru pling in an impor- 
tant manner)—We want a doll, please. 

GARTH (throwing up his hands)—A 
doll! 

PATRICIA—This little girl, Annie, 
and I each want a doll for Christmas. 
I am going to buy this doll. (She 
points to Rose Marie.) Her name is 
Rose Marie. 

TOYMAN—You see, cach one wants 
a doll, and Rose Marie is the only one 
I had left in my toyshop. But I told 
the little girls that we might find an- 
other doll here in Santa’s workshop. 


GARTH—I'm sorry. I haven't a sin- 
gle doll. It’s Christmas Eve, and Santa 
has taken every doll with him. I did 
have one left, but it has just been 
broken. 

ANNiE—Oh, dear! I did so want a 
doll. (She bugs Rose Marie.) 

PATRICIA—W ell, you can’t have Rose 
Marie. I have the money to buy her. 

TOYMAN—Tut, tut, little girls! Rose 
Marie is my doll. 

(All three take hold of Rose Maric, 
a girl at either side, and Toyman be- 
hind.) 

GNOME MEN AND GNOME WOMEN 
(looking at one another in consterna- 
tion, sing to the tune of “This Will 
Never Do” [See opposite page.|)— 
Children, this will never do, 

That cross words should be spoken! 
If you pull at Rose Marie, 

I think she might be broken; 

I'm sure she will be broken. 

Who shall have the pretty doll, 
Small Annie or the other? 

Rose Marie herself shall tell 

Which one shall be her mother. 

(During the song, Toyman and the 
girls leave the doll, and turn toward 
Gnomes. Trip steals up to Rose Marie, 
takes a big silver key fastened to ber 
dress, and pretends to wind up the doll, 
but Garth catches him at this mis- 
chief, and Trip skips away.) 

GARTH—Of course! That is just the 
thing. We'll let the doll herself decide 
which girl shall have her. (He pre- 
tends to wind up Rose Marie.) 

ROSE MARIE (slowly raising her arms 
above her head)—Why! I'm alive! 






ALL—She’s alive! 

(Rose Marie dances to the music ¢ 
“The Doll’s Dance.” [See page 51.}) 

GARTH—Let the Christmas doll si 
here. (He indicates a chair near cen 
ter of stage, and turns to the girls. 
Now, each of you may say what yo. 
will to persuade the Christmas doll 
be yours. 

PATRICIA—If you will come to liv 
with me, Rose Marie, you shall hav: 
dresses of silk or velvet, a big dol! 
house with real furniture, and a set 0! 
gold-banded dishes. There will be : 
doll carriage just for you. I will by 
you 2 fur scarf and muff and a litt! 
fur hat. Do come to me, Rose Mari 
All my other dolls will envy you. 

ANNIE—Oh, dear Rose Marie, 
could not buy you any of the thing 
Patricia mentioned. But I haven’t am 
other doll and I would love you an 
play with youevery day. I would m 
little dresses and coats for you fro 
scraps of my own dresses. I could mak 
you a little chair and bed from boxe 
and knit a little cover for your bed. | 
don’t want to be selfish, though. |} 
you think you would be happier wit! 
Patricia, it will! be all right with me. 

PATRICIA—Of course, she will be hap 
pier with me! Come, Rose Marie. 

(Annie holds out her arms loving) 
Rose Marie stands, looks from one chil 
to the other, and finally walks slow! 
over to Annie, who hugs her joyous!) 
Patricia turns away crying.) 

GNOMES (shout)—Hurrah! Hurrah 
ANNiF—Oh, Rose Maric, | am 
happy that you are going to be mi 
doll! But I wish Patricia had a ne 

doll, too. 

TRIP (who has been poking bis no 
into all the corners) —What’s the mat 
ter with this doll? (He leads Susan! 
the front of the stage.) 


GARTH—Why, Granny has mad 


Susan as good as new! Patricia, this! 
Susan. She was broken, but Grans 
mended her and she will be all right: 
you are careful of her. 


patricia (happily)—Oh, I shall | 


very careful of her. Thank you. (M4 


turns to Annie.) Will you show 
how to make some clothes for Susan? 
want her to like me as well as Ro 
Marie likes you. 

ANNiE—Of course! I will be g 
to, Patricia. (Continued on page 65 
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The Victory Christmas 


A TIMELY PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LOIS H. BARKER 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
SANTA—Wears Santa Claus suit. 
MRS. SANTA—Has gray hair. Wears 

a red dress. 


b TINSMITH——Wears work clothes and 
heavy gloves. Carries a pair of 
tin snips. 

SEAMSTRESS—Wears apron over her 
dress. Carries scissors and tape 
measure. 

MUSICAL pDIRECTOR—Wears band 
uniform. Uses pitch pipe. 


SINGERS—Wear colorful costumes. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—Wears a 
military uniform. 

BOY SUPERVISOR—Wears bright blue 
trousers, red shirt, and a cap 
labeled “suPERVisox.” 

GIRL SUPERVISOR— Wears bright blue 
skirt, red blouse, and c2p labeled 
“SUPERVISOR,” 


BILI 

yack | Wear school clothes and 
SUE wraps. Carry large sacks 
rOM filled with toys. 

ALICI 


SETTING 


A living room. Toys are on chairs 
and small tables. The table at which 
Santa and Mrs. Santa work is up- 
stage left. 




















(Off siage, Singers are heard singing 
“The Marines’ Hymn.” Mrs. Santa and 
Santa are seated at a table u orking on 
Christmas toys. They stop and listen 
to the song and nod to each other. 
At the close of the song they resume 
their work.) 

SANTA—Well, Mother, I am afraid 
that I won’t have enough toys for the 
children this year. I can’t get enough 
materials and I’m already short of help- 
ers. I certainly feel sad for the chil- 
dren’s sakes, 

MRS, SANTA—Now don’t you fret, 
my dear. You are always worried about 
something at this time of year. | know 
you are short of workers and I'll do 
all I can to help you. 

(Doorbell rings.) 

SANTA—That’s probably the post- 
man with more letters from the chil- 
dren telling me what they want for 
Christmas. My, how I hate being un- 
able to grant their requests! 

MRS. SANTA (g0es /o the door and 
brings back a bundle of letters and 
hands them to Santa)—Just look at 
that stack! 

SANTA (Opening a few letters)— 
Well, it’s the same every year. I have 
always been glad to see them come in. 
But this is the first year in a long time 
that I have been short of toys. I only 
hope the children will understand that 
it is not my fault. 

MRS. SANTA (glancing at a letter 
Santa hands her)—Oh, 1 feel sure that 
their parents will explain why you 
can’t have all the tin and rubber and 
steel that you need. 
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SANTA—Mother, 
comfort to me. 

TINSMITH (entfers)—Santa Claus, | 
have used the last of my tin supply. 
The steel is almost gone, and I haven't 
heard from the companies that we buy 
from regarding our last order. So I 
can’t make any more trains or automo- 
biles. 

SANTA—lI know how it is, Tinsmith, 
and I am sorry. I guess it would be 
better for you to go ahead and finish 
whatever toys you can. 

(Tinsmith exits. Santa sighs, and re- 
turns to his letters, which he enters in 
a ledger, Mrs. Santa picks up a toy to 
work on.) 

SEAMSTRESS (en/ers)—Santa, we are 
running out of yard goods for making 
doll clothes. As head of the sewing 
room, I have advised the girls to cut 
down on patterns and save in every 
way they can. But we just haven’t 
enough. 

SANTA—Mother, please go with her 
and sge what else she can use. 

(Mrs. Santa and Seamstress exit. 
Santa rests his head in his hands. 
Musical Director enters, followed by 
Singers. They stop directly inside the 
door. Santa raises his head, and the 
advance to the center of the stage.) 

MUSICAL SIKECTOR—"eve yeu time 
to liste .o vur song, Santa? We are 
ready we record it but we wart vo de 
cure tt sounds jusi right, for we can’t 
afford to waste records jus) now. 

SANTA— Go’ ahead, Musieat Director. 
I'll be glad to listen. 

(Musical Director faces Singers, 
sounds the pitch, raises his baton, and 


you are a great 


If this play culminates a suc- 
cessful drive to recondition 
used toys, making them suit- 
able gifts this year, its presen- 
tation will be most significant. 


directs them in the singing of any 
Christmas carol, Before they finish, 
Mrs. Santa enters and stands quietly) 
listening.) 

MRS. SANTA (when song is over) — 
My, that sounded fine! 

SANTA—Ah, yes! It was beautiful! 

MUSICAL DIRECTOR—Thank you, 
Santa and Mrs. Santa. We are grateful 
to you for encouraging us. (To Sing- 
ers.) Let’s go and make our recording 
immediately! 

(Musical Director and Singers exit.) 

MRS. SANTA (fo Santa)—I have the 
sewing room straightened out for a 
while. They are making paper dresses 
now. 

SANTA—I don’t know what I'd do 
without you, Mother. There’s never 
been a bottleneck you couldn’t break 
through. (Electrical Engineer enters.) 
Well, look who's wearing a uniform! 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—Yes, Santa, 
I know it is going to be hard on you to 
be left without an electrical engineer 
right now, but my number came up and 
I was 1A, so what could I do? 

SANTA (rising and shaking hands 
with Electrical Engincer)—There was 
nothing you could do, of course, but 
answer your country’s call. You have 
my richest blessing. Mother, please 
ask the Singers to come back and send 
him off with a song! 

(Mrs. Santa exits.) 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—I'd like to 
stay and help you, Santa, at least until 
the rush is over, but Uncle Sam needs 
me too. 

SANTA—That’s quite all right, my 
boy. (Mrs. Santa enters, followed by 








Musical Director and Singers.) Her 
are the Singers. Let’s listen to them, 

(Musical Director sounds the pitch, 
raises his baton, and the Singers sin; 
a popular war song. At the close of th 
song, Electrical Engineer salutes brisk 
and exits. Singers and Musical Direc. 
tor exit in another direction.) 

MRS. SANTA—Well, there’s anothe; 
vacancy to fill. ' 

SANTA—Yes, his is such an impor. 
tant job that few can handle it. 
don’t know whom I can get. 

(Girl Supervisor and Boy Supervise 
enter.) 

BOY SUPERVISOR—We couldn’t help 
overhearing what you said about th 
vacancy, Santa, but that is just th 
beginning of our worries. 

GIRL SUPERVISOR—We have bee 
your supervisors for a long time an 
this is the greatest problem we eve 
faced. 

SANTA—What is the matter? Is pro. 
duction running slow? Tell me quick. 
ly what the trouble is! 

BOY SUPERVISOR—Production isnt 
running slow, Santa Claus. Production 
has stopped! Our materials are all used 
up and our workers are nearly all gone 
There aren’t half enough toys read; 
for you to take. 

MRS. SANTA—Mercy, Santa, wha 
shall we do? There is so little time lef: 
before you have to start out on you 
trip. 

santa (holding his head as he paci 
the floor)—So there’s not half enough 
toys to fill my sleigh and there’s m 
way to get any more! I can’t let th 
children down! Why, Id rather sta 
right here and not go at all if I canna 
take a present to every child. 

GIRL SUPERVISOR—Oh, you couldn’ 
stay home, Santa! 

BOY SUPERVISOR—I was wondering 
whether you could give just to th 
children who are most deserving. 

MRS. SANTA—And who would de- 
cide that, I'd like to know. Santa love 
all the children. 

SANTA—This is a sad, sad day. Imag- 
ine Santa Claus with nothing to give! 
(He sits down.) (Continued on page 64) 
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This music is part of the operetta, “The Christmas Doll,” by Clara Louise Kessler and Frances Kessler. See pages 48-49. 
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Pointers on Play Production 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher of English, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


“I'D RATHER GRADE PAPERS—" 


OW does she do it? Every play 
Miss B puts on is outstanding and 
yet she never seems to worry. But if I 
_ have to prepare even an assembly pro- 
gram, I fret about it for weeks.” Con- 
fessions like this are all too common. 
Apparently, the average teacher would 
rather mark a hundred sets of examina- 
tion papers than direct the simplest of 
plays. 

The cure for this afraid-to-coach-a- 
play feeling lies in the complete forget- 
fulness of self—in the merging of the 
ego in the task at hand. When it is 
your turn to put on a play, consider 
yourself not as a builder of dramatic 
sequences, but as a builder of a house. 
What are some of the requirements for 
a house-building project? Setting these 
down, in order, you may have a list 
something like this. 

1. Land site. 

2. Blueprints. 

3. Materials. 

4. Construction personnel. 

5. Boss of operations. 

Setting down a similar list of require- 
ments for a play-producing project, 
you may have a list like this. 

1, Stage. 

2. Play. 

3. Cast, setting, costumes. 

4. Production committee. 

§. Director. 

Just as the boss of a construction job 
plans the order in which his building 
will be erected, so you will plan the 
order of events leading up to the com- 
pletion of your play. Your plan may 
look something like this. 

. Choosing a suitable play. 

. Casting the play. 

. Memorizing parts (by the cast). 
. Providing for costumes. 

. Providing for properties. 

. Rehearsing individuals. 

. Rehearsing the group. 

. Perfecting the whole. 

Following such a plan, you should 
have no fear of results. If the cast, 
the committees, and the director car- 
ry out their assigned duties, nothing 
can go wrong. An excellent motto for 
all is: Do precisely what you are sup- 
posed to do, at the precise time you are 
supposed to do it. 


oN AM he Ne 


SELECTING A PLAY 


HE teacher who is scheduled to 
produce a play for her school as- 
sembly must clear a number of hurdles 
if the program is to be a “hit.” The 
first of these hurdles is the choice of a 
suitable play. 

What constitutes a suitable play? 
The following are some of the factors 
that must be taken into consideration 
in making the choice. 


1. Keep clearly in mind the age 
level of the audience. The best-staged 
play intended to appeal to fifth-graders 
will meet with disdain if presented to 
a junior-high-school group. 

2. The play must be adapted to the 
stage equipment of your auditorium. 
Fortunate indeed is the producer who 
has a modern, well-equipped stage to 
work on. But woe to the teacher who 
chooses to produce a play requiring 
many entrances and exits, and who has 


. nothing more than a raised platform to 


serve as a stage! Save yourself heart- 
aches by choosing a play that presents 
no technical difficulties that cannot be 
met with the equipment at your com- 
mand. Don’t give up too easily, how- 
ever, Ingenuity and hard work can 
achieve highly satisfactory results with 
the most unpromising materials. 

3. Let your play be timely. A play 
about Lincoln will lose its appeal if 
presented during the Christmas season. 
Children follow news reports about 
our armed forces eagerly. In these try- 
ing times, they want substantial “dra- 
matic dishes.” Any play that urges she 
purchase of Wav Stamps ov acqvaints 
them with their part in the country’s 


war cffure will be welcome. A gorecy . 


geared to peacetime frivolity will seem 
out of place this yeqr,-but tun js more 
important thaa ever. 

4. The play must appeal to those 
who produce it. A play is an exciting 
event in the lives of children. If the 
class is not enthusiastic about produc- 
ing a particular play, it is doomed to 
failure. The pupils should feel that the 
play selected is worth producing and 
that they are the ones to produce it! 

Teachers would do well to set up 
reading committees to hunt for suit- 
able plays. Short reports by committee 
members will evoke positive reactions 
to some plays and negative ones to oth- 
ers. Those plays which seem to be fa- 
vored by committee members may be 
read to the class, which makes the ulti- 
mate choice. Not only will this meth- 
od result in the selection of a play that 
the class favors, but the children will 
come to feel that they are functioning 
as a responsible body. Their choice is 
honored. Their judgment is valued. 

You can get some idea of plays that 
may appeal to your group by consult- 
ing the classified catalogues of any of 
the companies that publish this type of 
material; for instance, T. S. Denison & 
Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio; and Samuel French, 
Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
publishes a magazine of plays for var- 
ious grade levels. After making a se- 
lection from the magazine, you can 
purchase a copy of that play for each 
member of the cast. 


CASTING THE CHARACTERS 


HO wants to take the part of 

Father Christmas?” asked the 

teacher. Twenty hands went up. “Ed, 
you may be Father Christmas.” 

“Ah!” said Ed, delighted. 

“Oh!” said nineteen keenly disap- 
pointed aspirants, who proceeded at 
once to lose all interest in the class 
play. 

To save the situation, the teacher ex- 
plained, “We want this play to be a 
success, don’t we? Then the part of 
Father Christmas must be taken by the 
one pupil who can do it best. I shall 
be glad to let the class decide on the 
pupil for that part.” , 

Suggestions and nominations were 
made. When the voting was over, it 
was discovered that the class had chosen 
the boy who was named by the teacher 
in the first place. 

It is often advisable to hold short 
tryouts. Select two or three pivotal 
lines —_ by each character and in- 
vite interested in that part 
to read lines. The most obvious 
casting problems, at least, can be solved 
in this way, but it is well to remember 
that good directing will bring out pow- 
ers of interpretation that are not in the 
least evident during the tryouts. 

Physical characteristics must be con- 
sidered in casting, although not all 
seeming incongruities are sO serious as 
children are likely to regard them. 
Since the speaking voice cannot easily 
be changed, at least in pitch, it should 
be one of the determining factors in 
casting characters. 

It is advisable to have understudies 
for the main parts. Here is an exam- 
ple of what happened to one teacher 
who directed a play without understud- 
ies. Came the hour for the curtain to 
go up, and the pupil who was to play 
che part of a teacher in the first scene 
was nowhere in sight! Since the teach- 
er who directed the play was the only 
one who knew the cues, he had no 
choice but to take the part himself! 

Never thrust a part upon an unwill- 
ing pupil. A pupil who is not eager to 
take a part will not put forth his max- 
imum effort. Never accept as members 
of the cast pupils who are not serious 
about the undertaking. Have the cast 
understand that rehearsals mean work. 
The reward will come in the applause 
of a delighted audience. 


LIVING THE PART 


IS advisable to make rehearsals 
realistic. Encourage the actors to 
“live” their parts. Help them to for- 
get themselves. Persuade them to hurl 
themselves into each scene as though it 
were real life, not make-believe. To 
the precise extent to which the di- 
rector is able to make the actors feel 
that the play is part of their living ex- 
perience will he be successful in teach- 
ing them to portray living experiences. 
While directing a scene, some years 
ago, I found it necessary to resort to 
an extraordinary measure to persuade a 
child actress to rise to the occasion. 
Joan was to register sudden fright. 
Try as I would there was no response. 
Invariably Joan would smile at the 
crucial moment. I threatened, begged, 
humored, and then grew sarcastic, but 
still her facial expression failed to reg- 
ister fright. The little girl was sup- 
posed to be walking through the woods 


and to come suddenly upon a snake! 





Nothing laughable there—yet, every 
time she came to the spot where she 
was to show fright, she began to laugh 
and insist that she “couldn’t do it.” 

Calling a recess in the rehearsal, | 
arranged a plan with the help of the 
villain in the cast. Said villain sup. 
plied himself with an old-fashioned 
soup plate, which was to be sacrificed 
on the altar of art. All this, without 
Joan’s knowing anything of the plan. 
Then rehearsals were resumed, At the 
precise moment when Joan was to en- 
counter the serpent, the villain behind 
the scenes smashed the soup plate. 
Joan jumped. Joan jumped! On her 
face was the most frightened look any 
child actress ever registered. ; 

Eventually, Joan stole the play from 
the star. Never again did I have to 
help her overcome the feeling that she 
“couldn’t do it.” She learned to place 
herself in the situation, to lose con- 
sciousness of self in the part she was 
portraying; and consequently she was 
able to convey every shade of emo- 
tion that a scene required. 


TEN RULES FOR PROPERTY 
COMMITTEES 


1. Make a list of all properties that 
are needed; such as, (1) three chairs, 
(2) one table with radio, (3) clock, 
(4) cupboard. 

2. Arrange to have all pieces of fur- 
niture, or acceptable makeshifts, ready 
for the first rehearsal so that the actors 
may become accustomed to the stage 
layout at once. 

3. Before the dress rehearsal, mark 
with chalk on the floor where tables, 
chairs, and so on, are to stand. Then 
these can be quickly and exactly placed 
for the real performance. Before the 
curtain rises on each performance for 
an audience, inspect the layout to as- 
certain that each piece of property is in 
the correct spot. 

4. Assign a definite place back stage 
for each piece of property that an actor 
has to bring on the stage in the course 
of the play. For instance: During 
Scene II the detective walks off the 
stage and returns with a dagger on 
which are bloodstains. You will inform 
the detective that the dagger will be 
in such and such a place so that no 
time will be lost in his having to hunt 
for it. 

$. If anything is to be scattered or 
spilled on the floor in one scene, ar- 
range for someone on the property com- 
mittee to clean it up before the next 
scene takes place. 

6. Keep back stage a box with tacks, 
pins, wire, paint, paste, and other mate- 
rials to use for emergency repairs. 

7. Anticipate possible problems with 
pieces of property and figure out ways 
to avoid them. If a fishbowl is to ap- 
pear on the set, try to have it assigned 
to a spot in a corner of the room s0 
that no actor will accidentally spill 
the bowl and make landlubbers of the 
goldfish. 

8. Do not clutter up the stage with 
unnecessary bits of property. Allow 
ample space for the actors to move 
about. 

9. Be very careful where you place 
lamps on the stage. Do not string 
electric cords where actors might trip 
over them. 

10. Attend to every detail before- 
hand so that you will have no occasion 
to hold up the play while you go on 


emergency errands. 
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A CLEANLINESS CHART 


GENETHA K. MERRELL 


& TO MAKE my pupils more con- 

scious of their personal appearance, 
| inaugurated a daily cleanliness inspec- 
tion, with results recorded on monthly 
charts. My December chart was very 
effective. At the top of a 24” x 36” 
piece of tagboard I drew a brightly 
colored picture of Santa Claus. Down 
the left side of the sheet I printed the 
children’s names, on lines an inch apart. 
At the right of each name, I ruled inch 
squares, one for each December school 
day. Then I provided a large supply 
of inch squares of white paper. 

Each morning, as the inspection was 
made, I placed a square on each desk. 
Whoever passed inspection drew and 
colored a toy for Santa’s pack, and 
pasted it in the day’s square opposite his 
name. Children who did not pass in- 
section colored their squares black. 
An older child acted as monitor to help 
the younger ones paste their squares 
on the chart. The whole procedure 
took a little more time than an ordi- 
nary inspection, but was much more 
effective. The children enjoyed draw- 
ing and coloring the tiny dolls, balls, 
drums, and so on, for Santa’s pack, and 
the black squares were so conspicuous 
that the children wanted to avoid 
putting them after their names. 


BUILDING BETHLEHEM 


JUNE CLARK 


8 ONE of the ways I have found to 

interest children at Christmas time 
is building Bethlehem upon the sand 
table. We use fuzzy green trees, palm 
trees with stiff metal backs, and stone 
blocks. 

The building proceeds as the Christ- 
mas story is told. First we cut several 
large-size strips of green paper and 
crumple them, for the background, and 
then the trees are placed. The second 
day the children build tiny, white 
stone houses and a stable. The third 
day we place small animals and figu- 
rines in the stable. A little mirror rep- 
resents a pool where the sheep drink. 
The story of the Magi coming to the 
stable to find the baby Jesus is then 
told again and carols are sung. I have 
found that children remember the story 
much better when they help build this 
miniature Bethlehem scene. 


A FOOD BORDER 


MARGARET KING 


® SINCE the teaching of nutrition is 

being stressed in our schools, we 
have made an interesting border for 
our blackboard using small colored pic- 
tures of various kinds of fruits and 
vegetables cut from seed catalogues 
and magazines. Blue crepe paper was 
used for a background, and the colored 
pictures were placed to spell the words 
Eat Fruits and Vegetables. The idea 
can be adapted for an attractive cover 
on a health booklet or a portfolio con- 
taining nutrition lessons. 

An activity of this kind places be- 
fore the pupils a picture of the foods 
which are best for them. It also can 
be used to stimulate interest in draw- 
ing, penmanship, and language. 


HONEY, NOT SUGAR 


M. THERESA MARKING 


™ SOURCES and uses of sugar sub- 

stitutes formed the basis of an in- 
teresting study in our fourth grade. 
Each child brought from home a tested 
recipe using a sugar substitute, espe- 
cially honey, since there are a number 
of apiaries in our vicinity. ‘These rec- 
ipes were duplicated and compiled into 
booklets, so that each pupil might have 
one to take home. 

As a result of our study, the pupils 
became better acquainted with the li- 
brary and with the industries in our 
community; and they had the satisfac- 
tion of finding out how, at home, they 
could help meet a national emergency. 





To Club Contributors 


®@ MANY teachers tell us that the sug- 

gestions on the pages of the Help- 
One-Another Club are invaluable. As you 
know, these short articles are written by 
teachers from their own experience. 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to submit practi- 
cal teaching devices? 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article appearing in this department. 
An additional dollar is paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we publish. 
(Don’t forget to write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of each photograph.) 

The following rules should be observed 
in preparing the manuscripts for the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 300 words. 

Place your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
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manuscript. (If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than one article, 
use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be type- 
written, with double spacing. When a 
handwritten article is submitted, write 
plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
leaving space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is preferred. 

It is not necessary to send a letter with 
an article. However, if you wish to do so, 
write it on a separate sheet. 

Address mail for this department to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not acknowledge articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, nor 
do we return unavailable articles. 


Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club 





MODELING SANTAS 


DOUGLAS BUCKLER 


@ A MOST interesting modeling 

project for Christmas is making 
Santas of salt and flour for the Christ- 
mas tree. Use two parts of salt to one 
of flour, mixed with powdered red lead, 
tempera, or dye; or the models may be 
painted after they are completed. Mix 
the ingredients with water until the 
mixture is of modeling consistency. 
Model simple figures. Use cotton for 
the beard, cap tassel, and trimming on 
the suit. Push it in with a toothpick. 
Place the models in an oven for a few 
minutes until the outside has dried; 
they are more likely to hold their shape. 
Loops for hanging should be added be- 
fore drying, and features painted later. 


REPORTING THE WAR © 


HAROLD ROLSETH 


@ IN MY eighth grade, to enliven 

the reading of current events, I ap- 
point special correspondents to get the 
news from the various battle fronts. 
For a week, one pupil is appointed to 
cover the news of the Russian front, 
one to cover the Mediterranean front, 
one the home front, and so on. ‘These 
correspondents report their findings to 
the class and then discussion follows. 
Since the correspondents are more or 
less specialists in their fields, they must 
be prepared to answer the questions of 
the rest of the class; consequently, they 
are spurred on to do a good job of in- 
vestigating, and a greater interest is 
taken in current events. 


BETTER SPEECH 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


® CHILDREN are so accustomed to 

the slurs, omissions, and grammat- 
ical errors of daily conversation that 
they actually are not conscious of such 
errors. And textbook examples seem 
to them much too stilted. 

In desperation one day I wrote on 
the blackboard some sentences which I 
had heard spoken by pupils in class. It 
worked! At first they were amused by 
the sight in black and white of some 
of their mistakes, but they soon became 
determined that if that was the way 
their conversation “looked,” they were 
going to improve. 

They did improve rapidly, and the 
textbook was heeded. At last they saw 
themselves as others heard them. 


A VICTORY TREE 


EDNA L. KEENE 


@ FOR Christmas this year my class 

has decided on a “Victory Tree” 
for the room. Instead of the tradition- 
al tree trimmed with ornaments, tinsel, 
snowflakes, and icicles, we are going to 
use War Stamps and colored lights. 
Stamps bought from Thanksgiving un- 
til Christmas week will be used. They 
will be initialed on the back for return 
purposes, and then hung by dark thread 
run through a small needle hole in the 
corner of each stamp. 

The greater number of our purchases 
are the ten-cent stamps, so the red- 
orange will predominate and will make 
a colorful effect against the green 
branches of the fir tree. This is not 
only a timely idea for decorations, but 
it may also be a motivation for War- 
Stamp sales for the three weeks’ period 
before the holidays. 


OUR STORY ENDINGS 


ETHEL McGINITY 


@ BECAUSE children sometimes be- 

come tired of original theme writ- 
ing in English, I occasionally use this 
plan. I select an interesting story from 
a library book or magazine to read to 
my class. Instead of reading the en- 
tire story, I stop before I reach the 
final paragraphs and say, “How would 
you end this story?” They cach pre- 
tend to be the author and write a par- 
agraph ending the story in the way 
which they think is suitable. Each 
child reads his paragraph to the class 
and we select those which are most in- 
teresting and compare them with the 
author’s closing paragraphs. 


PENMANSHIP POSTURE 


EFFIE W. SEAMAN 


® TO IMPROVE the posture of my 

penmanship class we played the fa- 
miliar game of Statue. At any time 
during the period I could say, “Statue.” 
Each child remained in exactly the same 
position that he was in when the word 
was spoken. I called on some child to 
go around the room and comment on 
any example of poor posture which he 
saw, and to praise all who sat in a good 
position. The children quickly became 
posture-conscious, and in a short time 
they developed a habit of sitting in the 
proper position while writing in all 
their classes. 
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FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


MARY ANN MONAHAN 


Teacher of English, Grades 6, 7, and 8, Public School, 
Middlebush, New Jersey 


Here is another entertaining “lesson” 
by Miss Monahan on the principles 
and practice of good pedagogy. Sent 
to us by Dr. Edgar F. Bunce, presi- 
dent of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, at Glassboro, N.J., her verse 
appears in THE INSTRUCTOR this 
month for the fifth consecutive time. 
Watch for more of it in future issues. 


LEsson IX 


Many folks in our position 

Like to be on exhibition. 

Up and down and round they'll go 

Making sure that they will show— 

Giving orders, asking questions, 

Seldom listening for suggestions. 

Now and then they think it well 

To pierce the silence with a yell. 

They'll dictate reams which they have 
written 

While the kids keep sittin’, sittin’! 


When they've nothing else to teach, 
They'll read aloud or make a speech. 
Indeed, they'll even sing a song 

To hold the floor the whole day long! 
Except for them, to put it blunt, 
All’s quiet on the classroom front. 
We often wonder how they make it 
And must admit we could not take it. 


Yet some who hog the schoolroom 
sun 

Are social “flops” when school is done! 

Since the world could do without 
them 

Let’s just say no more about them. 


Always aim to start the day 

In a friendly social way. 

Children get much consolation 
From their morning conversation. 
Don’t take time out to debate 
Why Jack’s away or Jill is late, 
And never overtax your throat 
"Cause Pete forgot some silly note. 
If Frank had work and came without it, 
Don’t you make a fuss about it. 
Check on little things like these, 
But, individually, please! 


We said before that schools should give 
Practice now in how to live; 

Thus social problems must become 

A part of each curriculum. 

If you feel your class should know 

Of heroes famous long ago, 

Associate them in some way 

With men and problems of our day 
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That class discussions may contain 
What well may prove of social gain. 


In music, literature, and art 

Let past and present be a part 

Of all your work. Do not ignore 
Our modern artists evermore! 

This does surely not imply 

We have no use for those who die; 
We just remember, long ago, 
How tired we grew of Ivanhoe. 


Outside of school it would be nice 

If you'd consider this advice— 

Don’t sigh and coo and be a dunce 

For buxom ladies painted once, 

Then scorn someone who finds more 
fetching 

The gal upon an Icart etching! 

Also, though you're gone on Milton, 

Read the writings of James Hilton. 

And though to Brahms you're ever true 

Hear some modern music, too. 





To sigh for Jenny Lind is silly 
When we have Jessica and Lily. 


Know new methods and apply them; 
Don’t condemn them till you try them. 
The rural sound of a wagon’s clatter 
Makes our heart go pitter-patter. 

We warm to a bicycle built for two, 
But much prefer a plane, don’t you? 





\ 


WHY NOT 
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Dress to Please? 


ESTER STEWART BURNHAM 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


ing her with her reading lesson. 

She said, “Katherine, remember 
something definite about this word so 
you'll recognize it on the next page.” 
To explain, the teacher added, “You 
saw me yesterday, and you said, “Hello, 
Miss Green.” You remembered some- 
thing about me and recognized me.” 

Katherine said, “Yes, I remembered 
that you have beautiful golden hair, 
lovely blue eyes, a nice smile, and that 
your stocking seams are crooked.” 

Here was a teacher trying to make 
the most of her best qualities. She had 
her hair done each week; she rested and 
found outside relaxation; and she en- 
joyed her work, so she smiled often. 

Katherine and the others noticed her 
faults, too, however. A child in an- 
other group might have said to his 
teacher: “You are wearing old party 
dresses to school.” “This is a city and 
you wear country clothes.” “Your 
heels are run over.” “Your posture is 
bad, yet you make us sit correctly.” 

Children love and respect us, and 
consider our word as final. That is 
tradition, but we can, with little effort, 
be well-groomed and _ well-mannered 
persons for them to admire. Some of 
the best lesson plans go astray because 
they are presented by a teacher who 
makes an unattractive picture. When 
we dress interestingly the children will 
do more creative work because of it. 
We must remember to treat children as 
people and not as objects. 

We talk about adapting children to 
their environment. Children notice, 
as does everyone, when teachers are not 
adapted to theirs. A six-year-old in 
a New York school said to his mother, 
“Why doesn’t Miss Johnson paint her 
fingernails when she knows enough to 
wear lipstick?” A child in a rural 


| 4 ATHERINE'S teacher was help- 


school may think his teacher odd if sk 
wears bright nail polish to school. Chi. 
dren build such habits of thinking by 
observing their mothers and their moth. 
ers’ friends. We should be flexibk 
enough to adjust ourselves to what i 
accepted. We should do it with goo 
taste, and with a spirit of adventure. 

It is interesting to notice what chil 
dren like and admire, and what effect 
various colors have on their work ani 
emotions. They like what may & 
called “junk” jewelry. The teacher wh 
wears nothing but real stones might 
prefer to keep the “junk” variety x 
school, and put it on when she arrive 
Her pupils would like to hear a stor 
about her charm bracelet, or her turtk 
clip. Or they might like to paint pic- 
tures of boats on the day she wears: 
ship pin. When she wears her litt 
silver penguin, perhaps she would re 
Mr. Popper's Penguins to them. 

Children seem to like soft things 
They like fur coats, and angora sweat: 
ers in soft bright colors. They notice 
too, unusual pockets or buttons, an¢ 
print dresses featuring designs with 
which they are familiar. 

Many times we have heard wome 
say, “I never wear that color, becaus 
my family doesn’t like it.” We ar 
with children so much that we shoul 
choose clothes to please them. 

If we feel we must wear out thi 
gray afternoon dress or the blue cos 
tume suit, judicious shopping will pro 
duce a yellow smock that looks we 
with gray or a red jacket for the blu 
skirt. By following fashion trends an 
choosing our wardrobes with care, ¥ 
should be able to have, always, suitabl 
and attractive classroom clothes. 

Teaching is such fun, and can giv’ 
us so much in life, if we remember that. 
after all, children have opinions too. 
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A WISH FOR CHRISTMAS 


FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 


On Christmas Eve by candlelight— 
Charmed moment of the year— 
Wreathed holly stirs remembrances, 
Our friends are doubly dear. 


The evergreens are bittersweet 
With mingled joys and sorrows; 
The Christmas stars restore to us 
Our faith in bright tomorrows. 


May Christmas bring serenity, 
Our yuletide fires burn clear, 
Our hopes for victory and peace 
Come true this good new year. 





Of course there won’t be too many 
gala festivities. It will be a quieter 
season this year because our energies— 
and materials—are concentrated on big- 
ger things. But it will be enjoyable. 

There will be friends coming to your 
home, small parties, informal visits. 
Large-scale preparations are out! 

You will want to dress specially for 
the occasion, since you've been concen- 
trating pretty much on serviceable 
clothes, sensible ones for your regular 
and extracurricular activities. You're 
attractive in them, of course, but now’s 
your chance ‘to be really lovely. There 
is little opportunity for out-and-out 
glamour this year, so, like Cinderella, 
dazzle while the season warrants it. 

Ready for a party, you will be more 
interested in ofber people, and less in 
concentrating on the effect you have 
on everyone in sight. But then, you 


arouse their curiosity as it is to poke 
at and wonder about that package of 
your own under the tree. 

When you shop for these presents, 
whether you get your money from a 
Christmas Club, or whether you have 
saved it by budget plan, you have a 
definite amount at the start. You 
know the limits now, and you don’t 
want to overstep the allowance you 
have made yourself. 

Be ready to co-operate. The stores 
are backing up the government on pri- 
orities, so you won't expect them to 
have things they are unable to get. 

For your personal gifts, you prob- 
ably have an especially long and varied 
Christmas list. Yours will take, then, 
a little more juggling than the average 
person’s; but putting everything down 
in black and white will greatly simpli- 
fy the matter. It is certainly less ex- 


important they are. Yes, it’s the little 
things that count, because we are all 
striving together to achieve the one big 
goal, 

And so it is with gifts. You won’t 
spend money lavishly; however, your 
presents to others reveal thoughtful- 
ness and true friendship. You are put- 
ting all you can into War Bonds and 
Stamps, because for exit Christmas 
there is only one gift that can make 
every one of us happy. Yes, this year 


_ you can play Santa Claus in a big way, 


and put a goodly share toward the gift 
we all want—Victory. 

When the big day arrives this year, 
bring a little old-fashioned Christmas 
joy to all those around you—in addi- 
tion to everything you did in advance 
for those that are far away. You will 
enjoy the holidays a great deal more 
now, and long after they are over, too. 


howl: don’t need to be told that you are pensive than buying a lot of presents 
most entrancing when least conscious at random, and you can also be sure 

that RY, of the charm you are radiating. you haven’t missed anyone. HEN Christmas comes, your lips 
, Take it upon yourself to spread real Even before you have completed your smile and your eyes dance. Re- 
| pro happiness and cheer, and you'll find gift list, however, you probably have membering the task before us, however, 
we yourself sandwiched between responsive under way a list of the greeting cards you know this is not a holiday of fes- 
> blu HINGS glisten at Christmas time, smiles and the warm glow of friend- you want to send. Those little mes- tivity. It is one of kind deeds and 
is ant snow and silver tinsel and colored ships that last through the years. sages will be doubly significant this close companionship. 
2 lights. And so do you! Your year, and it is ever so important that Christmas being Christmas, we all 
table eyes sparkle, your complexion glows, you don’t forget anyone, out of uni- take this short, glorious time out from 

' your teeth gleam, your hair shines— OE of the most exciting parts of form and in. the busy days to gain courage and 
| gE because you care for them regularly. Christmas is selecting and festive- This is a year when it’s the little 
that = Now, you're ready for your favorite ly wrapping gifts for your friends. It’s _ things that count, because we realize, 
- holiday, and, well, aren’t you excited? just as much fun (now, isn’t it?) to perhaps more than ever, just how very SEE NEXT PAGE 
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Left: Brocade Cologne, 
$1 —exquisite fragrance 
of fresh flowers Also 
Brocade Toilet Water 
$1 


Left: American Memo 
ries #749 Special Gift 
Set Brocade Cologne 


and Dusting Powder, 


only $2 

Below Right: Dress Pa 
rade Perfume— glamor 
ous scent in new 


“Shako” package, $6.50 
amall size, in chic pack 
age, $1.25 


an | 
“ag | 


Right: Brocade Perfume — gay, 
buoyant scent in charming gift 
package, $2.50; also, $1, $2 


Below Right: For Men—Ascot 
Shaving Bowl in award-winning 
gift box, $1.10, 





prices for 


Pederal Tar 














Below: For Him 

Ascot #605 Gift 
Set: Shaving 
Bowl, Taleum and 
After Shave Lo- 


tion m swagger 
box, $2.50. Ideal 
for men in service. 
Other Ascot seta, 
$1.50 to $1 
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Selections of delightful Palmer gift packages may be 
seen at the better stores. Write for illustrated catalog 


SOLON PALMER 


AMERICA'S FIRST PERFUMER 
374-D PEARL ST. NEW YORK 
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THE You YOU CAN BE 


hope. By so doing, we are preparing 
for the times ahead, that we may do 
our work twice as well, find life 
twice as interesting, and know friends 
to be twice as true. This year all of 
us welcome the yuletide with open 
minds and hearts. 


HAT is there about Christmas 
—an elusive quality—above 
and beyond the excitement, the en- 
joyment of the season? There is 
something about it that renews our 


xt 


perspective, that restores our faith in 
human nature, and that makes us 
realize more fully that “this is worth 
fighting for.” 

You want to do all you can to 
make the meaning of Christmas real 
to you, so hold on to the inspiration 
and spiritual uplift that it brings. 
Have faith in the future, and pin 
everything you have on it. 

Then, although it may seem hard 
at times, remember that the dividends 
for keeping faith are well worth any 
amount of effort you have to make. 


on 


HOBBIES 


For Relaxation and Defense 
HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


ITH the stress and strain of 
wartime, hobbies are becom- 
ing increasingly important to 

teachers and pupils. If we are to 
weather the nervous strain of this 
war successfully, we must develop 
many interesting and worth-while 
hobbies. ‘Today they must contrib- 
ute not only to personal relaxation 
but also to national defense. 

Restricted by the demands of con- 
servation and priorities, we have had 
to abandon some of our old hobbies 
temporarily and revise others. In 
some Cases we must develop new ones. 

Collecting is the hobby par excel- 
lence today. The following “collect- 
ing” hobbies are both suitable and 
worth while for adults and children. 

1. Collecting waste material—fats, 
paper, rubber, metal. This is the ob- 
vious sort of collecting that everyone 
is doing. Though neither original nor 
glamorous, it is very useful, and the 
patriotic thing to do. 

2. Collecting clippings of war 
news and reports of changes in our 
way of life. Keep a scrapbook, and 
this “history in the making” will be 
interesting and valuable in later years. 

3. Collecting grasses. There are 
many beautiful grasses available to all 
of us, and if you learn about them, 
you may call yourself an agrostol- 


ogist. Interest in grasses has increased 
greatly in the past few years. (They 
are excellent sources of vitamins, and 
it is said that the English are making 
use of them as food.) 

4. Collecting various kinds of pic- 
tures that appear in newspapers and 
magazines today. Since we are re- 
stricted in taking photographs now, 
we may substitute this hobby in place 
of our old hobby of photography. 

§. Collecting pictures and articles 
that illustrate fashion changes due to 
priorities or otherwise. Such a col- 
lection will prove amusing and infor- 
mational some time hence. (In this 
connection, children will enjoy dress- 
ing World War II dolls.) 

6. Collecting autographed silhou- 
ettes. Cut silhouettes of your friends 
and get them to autograph them. A 
university professor has secured the 
autographs of a number of famous 
persons in this way. 

7. Collecting buttons. Mount but- 
tons of every type and period, using 
cards and affixing whatever informa- 
tion you can secure. Little girls will 
like to have a button string. 

8. Collecting poems and songs of 
World War II. The numerous poems 
and songs that are an outgrowth of 
this war would make an interesting 
scrapbook for anyone to compile. 


CHRISTMAS AT SCHOOL 


(with apologies to Clement C. Moore) 


FLORENCE ROSEAN 


*Twas the week before Christma, 
when all through the school 
Not a lesson was going according t 
rule. 

No time for long lessons in ‘rithme. 
tic; 

Each moment was needed to plan fa 
Saint Nick. 

Clever skits, lovely songs, and gy 
dances for all 

Must be learned by the pupils, th 
large and the small, 

Until the poor teacher, all weary and 
worn, 

Just wished for vacation or Saturday 
morn. 


"Twas the night of the program, and, 
oh, what a sight— 

Such a beautiful tree, all aglow i: 
the light! 

The crowd, closely packed, near 
pushed the walls out 

As children, excited, now  hurrie 
about. 

In the midst of a song, there arox 
such a clatter 

It seemed that there must be some. 
thing the matter. 

But, behold, “twas old Santa, with 
pack full of toys, 

And he called, as he greeted the girl 
and the boys, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to a 
a good night.” 


"Twas the end of vacation with d 
its good fun, 

But the children rejoiced that ther 
work had begun. 

Now happy and rested, the teache 
returned : 

With plans for long lessons and skilk 
to be learned. 

More important than teaching tk 
facts of the past 

Was the problem of fixing ideals ths 
would last, 

And the building of citizens, loy: 
and true, 

For old Uncle Sam and the red, whit 
and blue. 


Vee 


Mrs. Firth’s series of articles © 
“How to Secure a Teaching Post 
tion,” which has been appearing 
previous issues, will be resumed = 
January. 
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ment, Dansville, 


Solving Your Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SEND your language, s eS and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INS 


TRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
She will answer in these columns, 


or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you know of any objections to having 
manuscript and cursive writing taught 


parallel to each other in the first grade? 


Having both kinds. taught concomi- 
tantly is undoubtedly far worse than 
having cursive writing taught alone. 
Not only would there be illegibility, 
adverse effect on optimal reading prog- 
ress, and nervous strain for the more 
immature children, but there would al- 
so be confusion in trying to learn four 
forms for each letter. 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, a leading ex- 
pert in handwriting, says that the best 
time for transition from manuscript 
writing to cursive forms is in the lat- 
ter half of second grade. Transition is 
not difficult then, since the lengthening 
“tails” on manuscript letters gradually 
become the connecting strokes between 
successive letters in a word. 


o 


What would be a good topic to use for a 
fourth-grade demonstration on new trends 
in teaching written composition? 


Two current points of emphasis in 
teaching written composition are: (1) 
careful planning before writing begins, 
especially making an outline guide, and 
(2) socialized correction that leads to 
the pupils’ self-improvement. Either 
one would make an interesting demon- 
stration lesson. 

If you emphasize planning, the class 
might discuss briefly a current topic, 
such as the collection of scrap or the 
purchase of War Bonds. Then they 
should co-operatively plan an outline 
to be followed in writing the article or 
letter that has just been planned. 

If you decide to have the class en- 
gage in socialized correction, place on 
the blackboard in advance three brief 
compositions—or paragraphs selected 
from them—a very good one with 
two or three weak spots, an average 
one, and one that has several repre- 
sentative errors. The class should make 
needed improvements in each composi- 
tion. Conclude the lesson by listing 
the difficulties that each pupil may look 
for in his own composition when his 
paper is returned. 


How shall I help a sixth-grader who can 
spell only two words out of one hundred 
correctly? He does well in discussions. 


My recommendations would be these. 
(1) Give a list of simple words which 
are really needed in conversation and 
writing at the twelve-year-old level. 
(2) Help him to hear each syllable and 
letter as you pronounce the words, and 
then have him pronounce each word 
slowly so that all the parts will get his 
conscious attention. (3) Be sure that 
every word he studies is one whose 
meaning is thoroughly familiar to him. 

You will find one special problem 
with a child who spells only two in a 
hundred words correctly, and that is a 
bad psychological attitude toward spell- 
ing. He will either completely distrust 
his ability ever to learn to spell, or he 
may have become so hardened and in- 
different that interest and effort will 
be almost impossible to stimulate. If 
you are to help him at all, you must 
see that he both needs and wants to 
write something. Help him to learn to 
spell a few simple words that are really 
useful. Praise even the slightest im- 
provement. And teach him how to 
study words. All too few teachers 
train their spelling classes in a good 
technique of study. 


+. 


I am tutoring a girl thirteen years of age 
who is retarded because of speech diffi- 
culties. Can you help me? 


In order to correct serious speech 
difficulties, one must have an exact 
knowledge of the physical defects, emo- 
tional handicaps, personality traits, and 
social attitudes that brought about 
those difficulties, as well as a knowl- 
edge of the proper remedial treatment. 
I suggest that you make use of the fol- 
lowing books. 

Better Speech and Better Reading, 
by Lucille D. Schoolfield (Expression 
Co., Boston; $1.25). For use with 
your pupil. 

Correction of Defective Consonant 
Sounds, by Elizabeth M. Nemoy and 
Serena F. Davis (Expression Co., Bos- 
ton; $4.00.). For your own use. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


° 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


* 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 


Then write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these col- 
umns, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you suggest some ways in which we 
can correlate our science work with our 
Christmas activities? 


First, shall we concede that it is not 
necessary to establish any correlation 
between these two types of activities? 
It may even be an undesirable practice, 
since it may dampen the enthusiasm 
for both, and thus actually subtract 
from their effectiveness. ; 

There are, however, a few instances 
where children’s natural curiosity re- 
garding certain seasonal things may ef- 
fectively bring about learning. For 
example, the wiring of lights for the 
Christmas tree may suggest problems 
relating to electricity and light. The 
toys and games which children give 
and receive at Christmas time may 
stimulate discussions about magnets, 
sound, and simple mechanics. Other 
similar opportunities may be encoun- 
tered in various classroom situations. 
But certainly it is never desirable to 
artificially bring together activities and 
other learning situations which do not 
naturally work together, just for the 
sake of correlating them. 


e 


How shall I teach my fifth-grade pupils 
to identify constellations? How many 
should they know? 


To many children of fifth-grade age, 
the sky seems a jumble of stars with- 
out much order. They can learn to 
identify isolated pictures of star groups, 
but when they try to identify the 
group itself in the maze of other stars 
and groups, they encounter difficulty. 

The best way to teach constellations 
to children, as far as I know, is to ob- 
serve these rules. (1) Teach those 
most easily recognized first-—Big Dip- 
per, Little Dipper, Cassiopeia, Draco, 
and so on. (2) Let the pupils learn 
the general shape and appearance of 
the star groups from diagrams. (3) 
Use these diagrams to point out the 
constellations to the children at night. 
(If you want the pupils actually to 
know the star groups, you must help 
them to identify them in the sky. Iden- 
tification of the diagrams is a teaching 
tool; not an end in itself.) (4) Hold 


a number of night mectings with the 
children so that they learn to find 
the star groups under different condi- 
tions—moon brightness, partial cloudi- 
ness, and so on. (5) Teach pupils to 
identify some of the first-magnitude 
stars in the constellations to help them 
remember the star groups. 

The number of constellations that 
children know seems unimportant. If 
pupils learn to identify constellations, 
it should be because the idea interests 
them and becayse they enjoy learning 
to identify stars and groups of stars. 

Many children are interested in star 
legends. The following references will 
be helpful. 

Beyond the Solar System, by Bertha 
M. Parker (Row, Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Ill.; $.28). 

The Stars for Sam, by William Max- 
well Reed (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York; $2.75). 

Seeing Stars, by W. B. White (Harter 
Pub. Co., Cleveland; $.10). 

Our Starland, by Charles C. Wylie 
(Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago; $.88). 


¢ 


Are there some units in the physical sci- 
ences appropriate for primary children? 
Flease suggest suitable reference books. 


Units on the following topics have 
been successfully used with young chil- 
dren, when care was taken to avoid 
material which is too difficult, and a 
limit of four or five lessons was set in 
each case: (1) magnets, (2) evapora- 
tion and condensation of water, (3) 
air pressure, (4) the sun, moon, and 
stars, (5) rocks, (6) airplanes, and 
(7) fire. 

These references will be helpful. 

The Child and Things, by Edwina 
Fallis (World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.; $1.68). 

Easy Experiments in Elementary Sci- 
ence, by Herbert McKay (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York; $.65). 

Prove It Yourself, by Bertha F. 
Gordon (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $1.50). 

Science in the Elementary Schooi, 
by Walter C. Croxton (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York; $3.00). 
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Supervisor of El 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


ry Sch State Department 





DO YOU have difficul 
Miss Kibbe, in care of 


of Public eleeotien. ~~ ag Wisconsin 


in teaching reading? If so, write 


E INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How can I help third-graders to apply 
their knowledge of phonics to long or 
polysyllabic words? 


Begin with compound words in 
which familiar words are found, as 
bluebird or postman, Direct attention 
to common prefixes and suffixes in 
words which the children know. Let 
them find such elements in new words. 
Select some long phonetic word 
which is familiar and write it by syl- 
lables on the blackboard. Have the 
children pronounce each syllable as you 
point to it and they will soon acquire 
the technique of syllabification. Be 
sure to emphasize the meanings of 
words as well as their pronunciation. 


¢ 


Should workbooks be eliminated in teach- 
ing the subject of reading in the pri- 
mary grades? 


The workbooks which accompany 
most modern series of primary readers 
are valuable aids to the child in learn- 
ing to read. According to a study 
made by the Association for Childhood 
Education, the majority of teachers use 
workbooks in teaching primary reading. 


Such seatwork material is no longer 
mere “busy work.” Newer materials 
do more than provide independent oc- 
cupation and drill. Many of the exer- 
cises require careful and thoughtful 
reading, stimulate interest in reading 
other materials, develop habits of or- 
ganized thinking, require the use of 
judgment, help pupils to recall past 
reading experiences, and aid in devel- 
oping many other basic reading skills. 

Too, the workbook gives the teacher 
daily opportunities to study the indi- 
vidual’s particular needs, and furnishes 
a record of his progress. 


+ 


Should time be given to the study of pic- 
tures in reading books or does this de- 
tract from the actual reading time? 


The study of pictures associated with 
reading material is worth the time you 
may give to it as it helps the child gain 
ideas which he might not secure from 
the content. The analysis of correlated 
pictures will help the child develop the 
ability to visualize the meaning of de- 
scriptive words and descriptive con- 
tent, which is very valuable. 





—— 
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Please make some suggestions and list 
materials to use in teaching a unit on 
health in the fourth grade. 

1. Make a study of personal health. 
Include eyes, ears, posture, exercise, 
fresh air, sleep, and cleanliness. 

2. Study nutrition. (Watch for ma- 
terial in THE INsTRUCTOR each month. ) 

3. Make a health study of your 
classroom and school building. 

4. Make a simple study of commu- 
nity health. Include sewage, water sup- 
ply, traffic control, pure-food laws, 
regulation of milk, playgrounds, the 
fire and police departments. Take as 
many trips as possible. 

The fourth-grade textbook in the 
“Health—Safety—Growth” series, by 
C. E. Turner and others, is Keeping 
Safe and Well (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston; $.72). 

Book 4 in the “American Health Se- 
ries,” by Charles C. Wilson and others 
is Health at Home and School (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis; $.84). 

You may also wish to refer to the 
Illustrated Unit of Work, “The Health 
of Our Nation,” in the May 1942 
issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Departmen 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N we 


estions on teaching social studies will be answered 
tevens in this department. 

UCTOR, Editorial og Dansville, N.Y. 
Fora reply by mail, enclose a st envel 






























Address her in care of 





- 





For additional materials, write to th 
National Health Council, 1790 Broad. 
way, New York. Ask for a price lis, 
Several life-insurance companies wil 
send health pamphlets free to schools, 


od 


How shall I start a second-grade unit 
our South American neighbors? Whe 
are some suitable activities? 








Why not place your emphasis on on 
country, such as Mexico, Brazil, « 
Cuba? Start with a collection of col. 
ored pictures. Write the National Ge. 
ographic Society, at Washington, D.C, 
to find out which issues of their mag. 
azine contain the pictures you want, 

If you select Mexico, you can en- 
phasize Indian life and hand industria 
Perhaps you could secure some Mexica 
bowls and scarfs for an exhibit. Mex. 
ican songs and dances would appeal 
second-grade children. They like w 
dress up like Mexican children, too. 

Let the children cook some Mexica 
foods. Industrial Arts Cooperative 
Service, 519 West 121st Street, Nev 
York, sells for $.50 a unit on Mexia, 
which includes recipes. 
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Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Your Music Counselor 


LAURA BRYANT 








Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 


‘ ADVICE to help you teach music will a sppece in these columns 


in answer to your 


THE INSTRUCTO 


uestions sent to 


ant, in care of 


Editorial Department, ansville, N.Y. 


Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Please suggest a plan for a children’s 
carol service. Our teachers wish to start 
one in our school, 


This is a question I have been antici- 
pating. Here is a plan that we used 
for many years, until the Christmas 
carol service became an established part 
of our school and community life. 

Starting with the idea that certain 
Christmas hymns and carols should be 
learned and sung annually, we made our 
selection of carols—uncopyrighted ones 
that could be mimeographed. Then 
the teachers in all the grades from 
the fourth through the eighth learned 
to teach these carols accurately and 
more or less artistically, 

We secured permission to use the 
largest church auditorium in town, and 
we took all of the children with un- 
changed voices there for a carol serv- 
ice. - We held it on the afternoon of a 
school day before the Christmas holi- 
days and invited the parents. The chil- 
dren were seated in the center of the 
auditorium and the audience in the re- 
maining seats. We used only unison 
songs and only treble voices trained 


for good tone and good enunciation. 
It sounded like a band of angels, and 
the carol service had made a place for 
itself among our Christmas activities. 

Now each grade school has its own 
carol service, as do the junior high 
school, the senior high school, all the 
church choirs, and many community 
organizations. The same carols are 
sung as a nucleus for each program. 
Any group of people who get together 
at Christmas can sing together. They 
know the same songs and they know 
how to sing them. 


Sf 


How can I counteract the effect on my 
fijth-graders of the loud singing of Christ- 
mas songs over the radio? 


Try teaching first the Christmas 
songs that are like lullabies, such as 
“Silent Night” or Martin Luther’s 
“Cradle Hymn.” The words require 
soft singing for correct interpretation. 
Expression is the most important point 
in song singing. If a song is properly 
interpreted, all other points, including 
good tone, will be covered. 





oe eee in S in t 


Why do some stereopticon lanterns make 
a smaller image than others which are the 
same distance from the screen? 


Stereopticon lanterns are equipped 
with lenses of different focal lengths. 
The short-focus, or wide-angle, lenses 
are best used in small auditoriums and 
classrooms, because they produce, at a 
given distance from the screen, a larg- 
er image than do lanterns equipped 
with long-focus lenses. 


s 


Do you consider that visual aids can be 
used to provide good models for children 
to imitate? 

Children learn by copying the ac- 
tions of those about them. Therefore, 
it is important that they be given cor- 
rect models to imitate. Visual ma- 
terials have been used extensively to 
furnish such models. Slow-motion pic- 
tures are used to demonstrate and to 
teach correct form in tennis, golf, 
swimming, and in many other sports. 
Moving pictures have also been used in 
vocational guidance, to show how one 
should act when being interviewed by 


Queeroes about using visual aids will be answered by 
his department. 

CTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Fo a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Director, Scarkorough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


/ 
) 


Address him in care of 













an employer; and in industrial educe 
tion, to show how to use tools. Mar- 
uals of directions are filled with charts 
pictures, or diagrams demonstrating 
how to do things correctly. Few pee 
ple can learn how to do a complex a 
from written or spoken directions; the 
have to see it done before doing * 
themselves. Practically all types 0 
visual materials may be used to furnis 
correct examples for imitation. 


+ 


Should apparatus and equipment be Tf 
garded as visual aids along with slides, 
motion pictures, exhibits, and so on? 


| 
| 
| 















Yes. Visual-sensory materials are by 
no means confined to the various forms 
of pictorial representation. Blackboards 
bulletin boards, microscopes, motion 
picture projectors, science appliances 
screens, stereoscopes, and telescop* 
come under the heading of apparat 
and equipment. Art, geography, mus 
science, social studies, and vocationd 
classes require certain specific tools an 
aids. Meaningful instruction will © 
sult from their effective use. 
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ALL KELLOGG CEREALS 








Hitch your good nutrition 
program fo the stars of the 
American breakfast table 


@ Be glad that Kellogg Cereals 
appear so frequently on the tables 
of so many of the people you are 
trying to aid in your work for 
better nutrition. That’s one eating 
habit you won’t have to change! 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Made in Battle Creek, Michigan 


ARE THE KIND RECOMMENDED 





CEREALS 


are made from 


| WHOLE GRAIN 


r e restored to % 
WHOLE GRAIN | 
‘ALUES 

y |; in thiamin, niacin and iron 
as recommended by the 















grain levels of vitamin B, (Thiamin), 
Niacin, and Iron. This means that 
all Kellogg Cereals meet the rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Official 
Nutrition Food Rules. 

If you want to accomplish your 
good nutrition program swiftly, why 
not hitch it to the Kellogg stars? 














EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 
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TEACHERS: 


NATIONA 


AND HERE IS AN INVITATION TO ENTE 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
Nutrition -in-the- Classroom CONTES 











WE OFFER $200 IN WAR BONDS AS PRIZES 


YOUR ARTICLE | Your Plans for a Nutrition 


Program 


SHOULD TELL US | The Results You Obtain 


Make full use of the teaching tools listed on the opposite page, 
well as our nutrition department conducted by Miss Evelyn Herri 


THE CONTEST RULES 


Oo Your article must not exceed 2500 words in length. It should! 
typewritten, double-spaced, on plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 





Attach to it a sealed envelope containing this information: yo 
name and address, name and address of school, grade or grat 
you teach, and signature of your principal or superintendent. 


All manuscripts must be postmarked not later than May 1, 1% 
and sent first-class mail, fully prepaid. Address: Nutrition Ca 
test, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The Contest will be judged by Editors of THE INSTRUCTOR 
and Miss Evelyn Herrington, Professor of Home Economics x 
Education at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


oo © ® 


Prize winners will be announced in the September 1943 issue 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE: $100 War Bond (Article will appear im the Sel [cms 
tember 1943 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 


SECOND PRIZE: $50 War Bond (Article will appear in a late 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR). 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 War Bond. 
FOURTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 
FIFTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 

















SIXTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. Hay 
SEVENTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. Th 
EIGHTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. -o 
Mill 
3. The 
4. Fees 
Assi 
. 5. Pla 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 8. Man 
° ° J. #H 
Editorial Department il. Nut 
P 9 12. BI 
Dansville, N.Y. pa 2 Bla 
I have signed and posted in my classroom THE INSTRUCTOR’s Mil 
Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive. lf. Hea 
Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the enclosed slips. (Mail _ pup 
with this coupon a separate slip of paper, 3” x 5”, for each.item desired. li. Hell 
On the slip write number of the item you want, your name, address, 16 ve 
school, and teaching position.) 11. a 
Bis« 
NAME . 2%. Eat 
lcar 
21. Hus 
ST. OR RD = & I 
4. Sug 
35. Flei 
P.O. ne — wwe 
SCHOOL GRADE sececcesessee OG, GF PUPILS...............00 
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— ENROLL TODAY IN THE 





NUTRITION DRIVE 
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THE 


« (Pledye 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


INS TRUCTOR’S 


iN THE 





the 





in 


support the National Nutrition 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 
grade of 


Co-operation x 


, hereby promise to 
Program of the 


School 





3 














I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, lam 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 
community, and the nation. 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 











Ga 46 Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth Ei 


— 


~~ 


oP an m= co 





. Growing Up with Milk. 
. Concise Facts about Homeogenized Vitamin 


. The Romance of Cheese. 
. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. 


. Plan before You Eat (chart). 
. Manual of Foods . 


- Nutrition Study Kit. 
. Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 
. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 
- Health from Day to Day 
. Help America Win—Oatmeal Poster. 


. Vitamin Food Chart. 
- Reprints and Home Economics Material. 


. Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). 
- Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. 


; Sugar-less Desserts and Salads. 
- Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. 


» AY a el ML 


Ready and free of charge. 


Have You Ordered These items? 
They Were First Listed in September 


Carnation Company. 

a | gd 
Milk. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
Kraft Cheese Company. 
Evaporated Milk 
Association. 

Borden Company. 

. . Composition and Value. H. 
J. Heinz Company. 

General Mills, Inc. 


20 or 
more, for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

(chart). One for each 
pupil. Kellogg Company. 

Quaker Oats 
Company. 

Cream of Wheat Corporation. 
National 
Biscuit Company. 

. Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 

Libby, McNeill 
& Libby. 

Knox Gelatine Co. 
Standard Brands. 
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27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


Series of Nutrition Posters in Color. 
Life Insurance Company. 

Help Make America Strong. American Can Co. 
How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy. 
General Electric Company. 

U.S. Needs US Strong (posters and leaflets). One 
for every child. National Association of Grocers 
and Manufacturers. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Children Bear the Promise of a Better World— 
Have They the Protection of Proper Food? Free 
to schools. Defense of Children Series No. 4. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Metropolitan 


. Nutrition Education in the School Program. U.S. 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consum- 
ers. Agricultural Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Food for Growth—Food for Freedom. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Eat Nutritional Foods (miniature poster). US. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 

School Lunches in Country and City. U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses. U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
School Lunches and Education. 
ucation. 

Food for Thought. U.S. Office of Education. 

The Road to Good Nutrition. Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Food We Live By. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


U.S. Office of Ed- 


Nutrition Division, U.S. 


One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


These items Were First Listed in October 


023, 


043. 
O44, 


045. 


The ABC's of Eating for Health, Desk copy free. 
Additional copies for distribution to pupils, 1% 
cents each. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 

Feeding the Child for Health. California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 

An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 


These Items Were First Listed in November 


N19. 
N26. 
N46. 


N48. 


Behind the Scenes at America’s Meat Headquar- 
ters. Swift and Company. 
The Romance of Prairie Gold. 
fining Company. 

School Lunches—Quantity Recipes Using Evap- 
orated Milk. Evaporated Milk Association. 
Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec- 
ipes. National Peanut Council. 


Corn Products Re- 


You Will Want These Items, Too 


D 7. 
D10. 


D18. 
D19. 
D50. 


New Additions to Our List 


From Pod to Plate. Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
Enriched White Bread. American Institute of 
Baking. 

Defense of Health with Economy Meats. 
and Company. 

Meatless Main Dishes and Leftover Hints. 
Gelatine Co. 

Eat Right to Work and Win. 
er and pupil. 


Armour 
Knox 


One for each teach- 
Swift and Company. 
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Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


—-~ 






a our Pupils AAT 


A he ~ 


—_— = a 








ADDRESS your questions on the teaching of arithmetic to 
Dr. Grossnickle, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
a Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


+, 


Don’t disappoint them! Make it the event of the year. 
You can do it easily, with the material listed here. | 









BOOK OF 


Sire 





Here Are Plays, Recitations, and Units 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas 


Days, by Grace B. Faxon. Recita- 
tions, acrostics, songs, dialogues, 
and plays. $.40. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations, 
by Florence R. Signor. Recita- 
tions, songs, plays, drills, dances, 
and other exercises. $.40. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises, by 
Laura Rountree Smith, and others. 
Eleven delightful little plays for 


younger pupils. $.40. 

Christmas in Your School, ‘by 
Florence R. Signor. Recitations, 
songs, exercises, dialogues, and 


plays. Included among the plays 
is a dramatization of Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” $.40. 


A ChriStmas Panorama, showing 
how children of various nations 
celebrate Christmas. For grades 
3-6; needs 30-40 characters. $.15. 


Program Selections for All the 
Year, compiled by THE INSTRUCTOR. 
128 pages, 954” x 1234”, strong 
paper covers. Plays, recitations, 
songs; thoroughly indexed for your 
convenience. $1.00; $.80. 


Christmas Customs, No. 34, has 
pictures and descriptions of cus- 
toms relating to Christmas in 
many lands; and Christmas Music, 
No. 35, presents Christmas music 


and its significance. From The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units. Each unit: $.30; $.25 (see 


inside front cover). 


Here Are Stories to Read or Tell 


The Instructor Book of Stories to Read or Tell. 
strong paper covers. 
for 


o%/, 
12%, 


grade 


934” x 


every level, indexed 


128 pages, 
Interesting tales for 
use. $1.00; $.80. 


easy 


Here Are Things the Pupils Can Do 


Designs for Window Decorations 
and Other Art Projects. 32 sheets 
of designs ready to hectograph, 
814” x 11”, and a 32-page Teach- 
er’s Manual with suggestions, in 
a portfolio. $1.00; $.80. 


The Instructor Rhythm Band Book. 
48 pages, 9°," x 125,”, strong pa- 


per covers. Includes how to con- 
duct a rhythm band, description of 
instruments, 38 scores. $1.00; $.80. 


The Instructor Handcraft Book— 
Things to Draw, Paint, or Make. 
80 pages, 9°54” x 12%,”, strong pa- 
per covers. Gift suggestions and 
art work. $1.00; $.80. 


YOUR ORDER WILL HAVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


There will be no delay. 
mediate attention. 


of the material you 


Your order will be given im- 
Just write a letter giving the titles 
want. 


A check or money order 


may be sent with your letter, or we will bill you January 


5 if you prefer. 


All prices are postpaid. 


When two 


prices are given, the second one is the special price 
which we offer to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 


- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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| Please tell me how I should teach number 


to my primary pupils in order to give 
them a good arithmetic background. 


The arithmetic program for begin- 
ners should be informal but planned. 
You should be interested not in how 
many basic combinations you can 
teach, but in increasing your pupils’ 
insight into number whenever they de- 
sire to know how many, how much, 
or how long. 

Suppose the group wishes to know 
how many pupils are at the blackboard. 
There are five. When the group has 
counted to five aloud, write 5 on the 
blackboard. Then have the pupils make 
five dots, five circles, or five of any 
other symbol. Arrange the symbols in 
different ways. The pupils should be 
made conscious of 5’s by such things 
as the number of fingers on a hand, 
the number of school days in a week, 
and the number of cents in a nickel. 

Whenever a situation arises in class 
in which the pupils need number, give 
it in the manner outlined. The teacher 
must plan her arithmetic program so 
that situations demanding number in- 
evitably arise. , 


lems. 


What materials do you consider essential 
for use in primary art classes? We want 
to be as economical as possible. 


Clay is the most important art me- 
dium for primary children to use. It 
is not expensive and it is not needed 
for war production. Next in impor- 
tance are paints and cheap paper of 
large size. Either poster paints or cal- 
cimine paints are better than water 
colors. Wax crayons and manila draw- 
ing paper are also essential. 


e 


Will you suggest some simple drawing les- 
sons for primary grades for December 
and January? 


Before Christmas, ask the children 
to look at toys in store windows and 
then try to draw them from memory. 
After Christmas when they bring their 
toys to show other children, they might 
try to draw from the actual toys. 

Children like to draw Christmas 
trees decorated with many ornaments. 
If they use crayons, it is well to sug- 
gest that they draw the trimmings first 
and then color green around them. 


Art Questions Answered 


Supervisor of Art, Universi 
University of 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help 73 with your art prob- 
ou may write to her in care o NSTRU 

Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. For a reply from 
Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, add 


Should pupils use an arithmetic textbook 
that has the answers in the back or dow 


this encourage cheating? 


I see little need for using an arith. 
metic textbook which contains answen 
in any grade below the sixth. Th 
solutions to examples and problems le. 
low the sixth-grade level are so shor 
that a pupil can easily check his work 
without an answer book; above thi 
level the same is not true. Sixth- and 
seventh-graders do need answer books, 

An answer book is a tool or a means 
for checking a solution. The teacher 
must give instruction in the use of an 
answer book just as she does in the us 
of any other means for checking. | 
is true that many examples can bk 
worked by forcing the check. This i 
especially true in division when the 
check is by multiplication. The pupil 
who cheats by using an answer book 
is lacking in insight into number or th 
type of work he is doing. Further. 
more, he does not understand the func. 
tion of an answer book. When thes 
things are clearly understood, I recom- 
mend an answer book for use in th 
upper grades. 

















JESSIE TODD 


Elementary School, 
hicago 


THE I ‘OR, 





d envelope 


Children like to draw snow men 
Tell them to sketch a snow man ver) 
lightly with blue crayon on white pz- 
per. Then use a broken, peeled, blu 
crayon about *4” long and shade the 
snow man around the edge. 


* 


Is there anything that children can & 
in their art classes that will be of help 
to the Red Cross? 


In some places children make scrap- 
books, place cards, or favors for th 
men in veterans hospitals. If this » 
done, care should be taken that th 
articles given are well made. Ofer 
messy work done by little children » 
turned in because teachers say thi! 
making the articles does the childres 
good. A young child cannot avoid mis 
takes when he is experimenting wit! 
materials; but he should understané 
that what he gives away must be neat 

Often, these messy results turned i 
by teachers are thrown away by Reé 
Cross helpers. They say, “We won! 
let the children know.” Insincerity @ 


this kind should be avoided. 
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HESE GAY, whimsical drawings are stimulating, a real help in 

teaching. And children love them! You—yes, every primary 
teacher will want this package of 35 delightful drawings of Elsie, 
the Borden Cow. 


Some teachers who sent for the first set, say there’s nothing like 
them for quieting down a brood of noisy wrigglers toward the end 
of a trying day. Other teachers used the drawings to add interest 


Clip one of these coupons today...leave the others for your friends to send in! 


Tue Borpen CoMPANyY, 
P.O. Box 156, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me package containing 35 ‘‘color-in” 
drawings of picture shown above and one Full-Color 


Guide. 








Tue Borpen Company, 
P.O. Box 156, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me package containing 35 “color-in” 
drawings of picture shown above and one Full-Color 
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© Borden Co, 


FUN FOR YOUR PUPILS-REAL HELP FOR YOU! 


Practically Free—35 new drawings of Elsie, the Borden Cow, for your class to color! 


to a class discussion of milk and its place in a healthful diet. 


This second series of Elsie drawings comes ready for your class to 
tint with crayon or water colors. Thirty-five outline drawings as 
illustrated. With a full-color picture to serve as a coloring guide. 
Send jfor your package of Elsie drawings today. Don’t wait. 
When these are gone, there won’t be any more! Just mail one of the 
three coupons below together with 10¢ to cover part of the cost. 


Tae Borpen Company, 
P.O. Box 156, New York, N.Y. 








Please send me package containing 35 ‘‘color-in” 
drawings of picture shown above and one Full-Color 











Guide. Guide. 
Name. Name Name 
Address Address Address 
City. State. * City. State City. State 








I enclose 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs. 
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I enclose 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs. 





I enclose 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs. 
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ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs National Park 


_ 





Hotel Eastman 


Healthful Hot Springs offers rest, 
relaxation, mountain trails, canoeing, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding in Hot 
Springs National Park. World-famed 
curative mineral baths in hotel. Rates 
from $2.00 per day single. Write for 
folder. W. E. Davis, Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 


4 or more from $1.25 per person. Write for 
folder and guide, Free Parking. 
NEW YORK 
New York City 
ea Henry Hudson Hotel 
erg 353 West 57th St. 
Many floors’ re- 
served exclusively 
for women. Pool, 


Gymnasium, Music 
Studios. 1200 rooms 
with bath. Weekly 
single $12.75 up, 
double $17.00 up. 
Daily single $2.50 
up, double $3.50 up. 
Special floors and 
rates for students. 
All-expense tours. 
3 popular priced 
restaurants. 





Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 











BRAND NEW 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA of RECORDED MUSIC 

If your school has a phonograph, or school li- 
brary, you need this comprehensive encyclopedia 
of the world’s finest music. 

It is your record-buying guide with special promi- 
nence to those records considered best. Over 700 
names of ¢ r rs and th is of listings. 
Makes the perfect gift for a music-loving friend. 
Write today. $3.95. 


Give Curistmas Soncs AND CaROLS 
to your children 
This year give beautiful Christmas records : 
Carola af English Yuletide, Christmas Mu- 
sic (15 best-known songs), Christmas Carols 
of Many Lands, Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Musical 
Fairy Tales, and many others ! 
FREE CATALOG OF 
CHRISTMAS RECORDINGS 


low is the time te bay new records for your schoo! needs. 
plete select! for Christmas exercises, parties, 
dances, music classes, and gifts. Write today 


Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


Feducationa! Dept. 
18 East 48th Street New York City 

















Want a 1943 Gov't Job? 
Begin $1260—$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T225, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
page book with list of positions for teachers. You 
will get full particulars telling what to do to 
qualify for appointment. 
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(The doorbell rings. After looking at 
Santa and at Mrs. Santa, Girl Supervisor 
goes to the door.) 

GIRL SUPERVISOR (returning to speak to 
Mrs. Santa)—I think you should go to 
the door, Mrs. Santa. The visitors are 
new to me, 

(Mrs. Santa goes to the door. Bill, 
Jack, Sue, Tom, and Alice stand in the 
doorway, each carrying a bulging sack of 
toys.) 

MRS, SANTA (in @ puzzled tone)—How 
do you do. What can I do for you? If 
you want toys, I'm afraid— 

BILL (looking at Santa)—I hope we're 
not too late; we came just as soon as we 
could gather up our toys. 

MRS. SANTA (perplexed)—I don’t un- 
derstand. Please come in and remove 
your wraps. (They do so.) Now, won't 
you please explain? 

(Santa looks up inquiringly.) 

BILL—Well, we've heard a lot about 
shortages of materials. We know that 
some of the things toys are made of can- 
not be used for toys this year. So we de- 
cided to bring you some of our old toys 
in case you needed them to give to other 
girls and boys. 

(The children put their bags of toys 
on the floor and start to empty them. 
As they take out the articles and speak 
about them, Santa takes up toy after toy 
and evidences extreme pleasure.) 


OLD WoMAN—So Hector Protector was 
sent home again. 

HECTOR PROTECTOR ("ods and weeps 
harder than ever)—Yes, 1 was! Boohoo. 

(A knock is heard and Old Woman 
goes to answer it. She admits Jack Be 
Nimble, who runs to jump over bis can- 
dlestick. Hector Protector stops crying 
just long enough to watch him. Then 
he begins again louder than ever.) 

JACK BE NIMBLE (looking at him in 
wonderment )—What’s he crying about? 

OLD woman (shaking her head)— 
Hector Protector dressed all in green. 
Hector Protector was sent to the queen. 
The queen did not like him; 

No more did the king, 
So Hector Protector was sent home again. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—That’s because he’s 
a crybaby. (He runs around the room, 
jumps over his candlestick, and then 
comes back to Hector Protector.) If he'd 
stop crying, he’d be all right. 

OLD WOMAN—I believe that is true. 
Of course, the king and queen would not 
want a crybaby around, especially at 
Christmas. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—Could he come to 
your party if he would stop crying? 

OLD WoMAN—Of course he could. 

HECTOR PROTECTOR (sniffing but be- 
ginning to show a better face)—Are you 
going to have a Christmas party? 

OLD WOMAN—Indeed, I am. Polly is 
inviting the children of the Old Woman 
who lives in a shoe and Sukey. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—And I got a Christ- 
mas tree. It is beautiful. (He jumps 
over his candlestick again.) 

HECTOR PROTECTOR—May I come? 

OLD WOMAN—Can you stop crying? 

HECTOR PROTECTOR (wiping his eyes 
and smiling broadly) —Watch me! 

OLD woMAN—There, that is better. 
Now if you can stay that way, we shall 
be glad to have you at our party. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—I'll get the Christ- 
mas tree. I left it outside. (Exifs.) 

HECTOR PROTECTOR—You may have 
my bouquet that I was going to give to 
the queen. 


The Victory Christmas 


(Continued from page 50) 


jack—I brought a train and a toy dog 
and some other things that are broken, 
but I'll help you fix them up. 

sUE—Here is my best doll and all her 
clothes. Some little girl will like her, I 
know. 

TOM (emptying pockets)—Here are 
some marbles and a jackknife and a 
watch. I left a sled outside and an auto 
that I’m too big for. 

ALICE—I brought some of my games 
and puzzles. 

BILL—Here are skates and a building 
set. I know some child will like to find 
them on Christmas morning. 

SANTA (rubbing a fist in his eye)— 
Why, I don’t know what to say. This 
is so wonderful! 

MRS. SANTA—I told you, my dear, that 
the children would understand, but I 
never dreamed of this. 

ALICE—You have always been good to 
us, Santa. You might have known we 
would help you if you needed us. 

yack—Other children took their old 

toys to your factory—tons and tons of 
them. (To Girl and Boy Supervisors.) 
They are waiting there now for you to 
tell them how to make their old toys like 
new. 
SUE—We knew you must be short of 
helpers, too, you see, so we decided to 
offer our services as toy repairmen in this 
emergency. 





Christmas under the Hill 


(Continued from page 44) 


OLD wWoMAN—Why, thank you very 
much. (She puts it in a vase.) 

(Jack Be Nimble enters with the tree 
fastened to a standard which be places 
at one side of the stage. A knock is 
heard at the door. Old Woman opens 
the door to admit the Shoe Children. 
Each one carries an ornament for the 
tree. Polly and Sukey are among the 
rest. As they enter they all shout 
“Merry Christmas!”) 

POLLY—Aunty, dear, your nieces and 
nephews, the Shoe Children, have come 
to wish you a merry Christmas. 

SUKEY—They are going to sing their 
songs and say their pieces for you, too. 

OLD WOMAN—How kind of them. 
Won’t you sit down, my dears? 

JACK BE NIMBLE—First they are going 
to trim the Christmas tree. 

(The Shoe Children file up to the tree. 
Each places an ornament on it, and goes 
back to sit on the floor in a place pre- 
viously assigned to him. Soft music of a 
Christmas carol is played while this is 
being done. Jack Be Nimble and Hector 
Protector stand near by to help. While 
the decorating is in progress, several boys 
move the table and the chairs to the 
side of the stage opposite the tree; and 
Old Woman, Polly, and Sukey seat them- 
selves there. Jack Be Nimble and Hector 
Protector join them when the tree has 
been trimmed. With one of the Shoe 
Children as Master of Ceremonies, the 
others give as long a program as is desired 
of recitations, songs, and exercises.) 

oLp woman (hobbling out to front of 
stage) —Why bless me! That was such a 
nice Christmas program. Thank you all 
very much. (Calls.) Polly! 

POLLY—Yes, Auntie. 

OLD WOMAN— 

Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
And let’s drink tea. 

(Polly runs to the fireplace to get the 
teakettle. Just as she gets it, however, 
the ringing of a bell is heard outside. 
The children all assume a listening atti- 





SANTA—Did you hear, Supervisor;: 
Did you hear, Mother? The children hay, 
solved all our problems. To think thy, 
a few minutes ago I was sad! Why, thi 
is going to be a wonderful Christmas! 

MRS, SANTA—Indeed it is, Santa dear 
thanks to the children. You have mai 
Santa and me very happy, children, an< 
now if yor will sit down, I'll fetch som 
popcorn balls and cookies. 

suE—But shouldn’t we get right p 
work? There’s so much to be done. 

SANTA (greatly pleased )—With helper 
like these we won’t have any troubk 
getting the toys ready on time. Yo 
bring the popcorn and cookies, Mother 
We'll call in the factory workers ané 
hold a celebration. 

(Mrs. Santa exits in one direction; 
Girl and Boy Supervisors in another, Thy 
latter re-enter, followed by all the casi, 
except the Electrical Engineer, and othe, 
children if desired. Mrs. Santa comes ix 
and distributes popcorn balls and cook. 
ies with the aid of the Supervisors. Ali 
on stage sing “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town.”) 


Epirorran Note: “The Marine’ 
Hymn” is found in The New Americay 
Song Book, which is published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. “Santa Claus ls 
Coming to Town” is a publication of 
Leo Feist, Inc., New York. “Noel,” 3 
song on page 39 of this issue, would b 
a suitable carol for the Singers to use, 


tude, while Polly goes to get water. Sh 
returns very quickly and hangs the ket- 
tle over the fire just as the bell ring; 
again, this time a little nearer. The chil- 
dren all shout “Pieman” and rush pell- 
mell out through the door—all  bui 
Sukey.) 

OLD WOMAN (watching in surprise)— 

Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 

They’ve all gone away. 

(Sukey does as she is bidden and the 
Old Woman looks quite forlorn. Bui 
in a moment they all come trooping 
back. Jack Be Nimble places his candle- 
stick on the floor at once and jumps over 
it. Polly, Simple Simon, and the Pieman 
come forward.) 

POLLY— 

Simple Simon met a pieman 

On the street out there. 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 

Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Indeed I haven’t any.” 

OLD WOMAN—That’s too bad. Are you 
fond of pies, Simon? 

SIMPLE SIMON—I could eat a carload. 

OLD WOMAN—Do you all like pies? 

ALL—Oh, yes, we do! f 

OLD WOMAN (getting a bag full o/ 
jingling coins)—Then, Mr. Pieman, you 
may sell us all of your pies. We are g0- 
ing to have pies for our Christmas party. 
(She gives him a handful of coins and he 
puts them in his pocket. Then be place 
the pies on the little table.) 

OLD WOMAN— 

Polly, put the kettle on, 

Polly, put the kettle on, 

Polly, put the kettle on, 

And let’s drink tea. 

(Polly runs to do her bidding.) Nov, 
children, will you all sit down and sing 
another jolly Christmas song while Wt 
get the refreshments ready? 

(They do as they are told, while th 


curtains close.) 
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A Study of Desert Life 


(Continued from page 19) 


4. The camel has heavy eyebrows 
and thick eyelids with hair on them 
for protection from the sun. 

5. The camel is able to partly close 

its nostrils for protection during 

sand storms. 

6. The camel’s milk is good food. 
E. The practical aspects of the type 
of clothing worn by desert tribes were 
discussed. After the children recalled 
personal experiences of playing in the 
hot sun or having the wind blow sand 
against them when they were on the 
beach, they understood the reason why 
desert people wear long, loose clothing 
that covers them completely. 

Ill. Activities. 
A. Individual desert scenes made of 
construction paper set up on a heavy 
cardboard base 10” x 12” were made 
by one group of children. 
B. A caravan crossing the desert was 
the choice of another group. This 
scene was built in the classroom sand 
table. 
C. “How the Camel Got His Hump,” 
from Just So Stories, by Rudyard 
Kipling, was read to the children and 
proved the incentive for a shadow play 
which was given for the entertainment 
of parents and friends. 

1. The shadow theater was a light 

framework construction of wood, 

covered with tagboard and painted. 

This could be folded and stored 


away easily when not in use. A 


100-watt electric-light bulb, hung 
behind the translucent screen, pro- 
vided the light to cast the shadows. 
The shadows were made by figures 
cut freehand out of tagboard. 

2. In preparation for the play, the 
need for clear enunciation so that 
visitors could understand and enjoy 
it stimulated oral language work. 
3. An invitation to attend the play 
was composed by the class and copied 
by each child for his parents. 

4. After the presentation of the 
play, the children explained to the 
visitors the various scenes and exhib- 
its which they had made, and served 
dates—a product of the desert. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Andrews, Jane: Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, No. 165 in the Instructor Lit- 
erature Series (Owen). 

French, Henry Willard: Lance of Kanana 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 
Gale, Elizabeth: Circus Babies 
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Kipling, Rudyard: Just So Stories (Mac- 
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Stevens, Marion Paine: Desert Life, No. 
41 in The Instructor Series of Illus- 
trated Units (Owen). 

Wells, Rhea: Ali the Camel (Cadmus). 
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Christ Is Born 


(Continued from page 47) 


exceeding great joy. They went humbly 
into the stable where the Christ child lay 
with Mary his mother, and bowed before 
him to worship him. They opened their 
treasures and presented him with gifts 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh—the 
sifts of the wise and wealthy to kings. 
Because, in a dream, the Wise Men had 
been warned of Herod’s anger, they did 
not return to Herod, but went, instead, 
into their own country another way. 


Scene VI 
READER (Madonna and Child) —When 


the strange and rather awesome visitors 
had departed, the young mother Mary, 
holding the child in her arms, had time 
to think about the events which had 
come to pass. Had not the shepherds 
knelt before her and her child, worship- 
ing the tiny infant? The Wise Men, 
too, had fallen on their knees at the feet 
of the Mother of Jesus, King of the 
World, and had laid their costly gifts 
before him. Even the beasts had stood 
dumb in their stalls, gazing wide-eyed at 
the unusual commotion. Then she looked 
about the humble stable. What matter 
now that the inn was too crowded? This 


was the perfect place for the birth of so 
wondrous a child. It must be part of a 
marvelous plan. What it all meant she 
could not fully understand. But Mary 
kept all these things and pondered them 
in her heart. 


Postlude 


READER—No artist has been able to put 
on canvas this wondrous scene. Each of 
us must paint it for ourselves. We sing 
our carols, because the angels sang that 
glorious night. We give presents, be- 
cause the Magi.brought gifts to Him. 
We light our trees, because the star shone 
brightly over the manger where Christ 
was born. As we leave the manger story 
we wish you the wonderful joy of 
Christmas to the New Year’s end. To 
the world we send a greeting in the 
words of Phillips Brooks in his poem, 
“Christmas Everywhere.” (Recifes first 
two stanzas of poem.) 


EDITORIAL Note: The songs used in 
this program can be found in The Gold- 
en Book of Favorite Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. “Christ- 
mas Everywhere” appears in Poems 
Teachers Ask For, Book One, published 
by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


The Christmas Doll 


(Continued from page 48) 


PATRICIA—We can take both dolls for 
a ride in Susan’s carriage. 

ANNIE—Oh, that will be lovely! 
ToYMAN—Well, I’m glad that’s settled. 
Now I can go back to my shop. 

TRIP (skipping around wildly)—Ev- 
ttybody’s happy! (He comes danger- 
ously near to tipping Susan over.) 

GARTH—Trip, you must be more care- 
ful. Stop skipping and go back to work. 
In fact, you must all get busy again. 
Next Christmas is only 365 days away. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1942 


(Toyman ushers the two girls and the 
two dolls toward the door where they 
pause to listen as Gnomes sing.) 

ALL GNOMES (sing to the tune of “We 
Are Santa’s Helpers,” on page 49)— 
We are very busy helping Santa, 
Making toys and dollies all the year. 
Singing merrily, singing cheerily, 

For the happy Christmas day is near. 
Chorus: 

So tat-a-tat-tat and tat-a-tat-toe, 
Here a tat, there a tat, so and so! 
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a 
It happens in the best of families! You have 
a pleasant evening planned—or perhaps you 
have some work you want to do. Then, up 
comes a pesky little headache, or minor 
stomach upset, or a touch of acid indigestion 
—and—there go your plans. That’s where 
Alka-Seltzer, with its quick, soothing, effec- 
tive relief, can be of real help’to you. Alka- 
Seltzer’s analgesic (pain reliever) goes right 
to work to ease the pain of an aching head— 
while at the same time the alkalizing agent 
relieves the acid indigestion by reducing the 
excess gastric acidity and helps you feel better 
in a hurry. Next time such minor ailments 
threaten to spoil your plans, don’t just wail 
“Why did this have to happen now?" Keep 
a package of Alka-Seltzer handy all the time 
—and when you feel a headache coming on 
—or the pain of tired, aching muscle, upset 
stomach, or the ‘‘ache-all-over”’ feeling of a 
cold—just drop one or two refreshing efferves- 
cent Alka-Seltzer tablets in a glass of water. 
Drink it down—and notice how quickly relief 
comes! You'll never know how much 
better Alka-Seltzer can make 

you feel until you try it. 
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POSTERS 
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Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg 
pains; callouses or sore heels—these are signs of weak or 
fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise give 
relief by removing the cause—muscular and ligamentous 
strain, and help restore your arches to normal, 
fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores everywhere. FREE 
booklet on FOOT CARE, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 
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These lovely lucite perfume stands will 


please every woman you know from six 
to sixty. In four crystal-clear colors, 
(pink, blue, green and gold) they will 
sparkle like precious gems on feminine 
dressing tables. Each bottle is individu- 
ally sheathed in a delicate cloisonné-type 
case-—-and the perfume itself has a 
lingering flower-freshness dear to all 


fastidious women. 


DELIVERED » POSTPAID + TAXPAID 


Tie only JSD 


Anywhere in Continental United States 


The “Three Graces” will solve your gift 
problem for all the women on your 
Christmas list. Just fill in the coupon 
below, specifying number and color de- 
sired, and enclose check or money order. 

REMEMBER: This year, more than ever 
before, you must MAIL CHRISTMAS 
PARCELS EARLY. So mail the coupon 
below to Woods and Chatellier, Inc.— 
TODAY! 


WOODS AND CHATELLIER, Inc. 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send_____"Three Graces” perfume 


stands for which | enclose $ 





Colors preferred are checked: 








PINK |} GREEN | 
BLUE | } GOLD 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
Address. 
City State 
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First ForRMATION 


When the curtains open, the children 
are in a star formation. (Mark the posi- 
tions in chalk on the floor.) If stage 
curtains are not used, the children may 
march in, single file, and take positions 
indicated in Diagram I. 


SECOND FORMATION 


Numbers 15, 14, 13, 12, 11, 10, 9, 
8, and 7 step forward to form a straight 
line across the front of the stage, while 
Numbers 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
§, and 6 form a semicircle behind them. 
See Diagram IL. 

The front row now begins, one child 
at a time, to swing its lanterns clock- 
wise in complete circles. Number 15 
starts at the count of one on the first 
measure, and Number 14 starts at the 
count of one on the next measure; Num- 
ber 13, on the first count of the third 
measure; and so on, for Numbers 12, 11, 
10, 9, 8, and 7. 

Each child, after he has come in on 
his count, continues to swing his lantern 
throughout this formation. As soon as 
ill in the front row are in motion, all 
children in the back row join in, and all 
lanterns are swung for four more counts. 
This requires ten measures in all. Care 
should be taken to have all lanterns 
swung in the same direction, clockwise. 


THirp FORMATION 


Number 6 steps forward to stand at 
the leff of Number 7, while the other 
children in the rear semicircle form a 
straight line across the back. 

The children in the front row raise 
their lanterns in pairs to form five arches. 
They are paired thus: 15 and 14; 13 and 
12; 11 and 10; 9 and 8; 7 and 6. As the 
front row holds this position, the chil- 


circle about the tree, looking up at 
its topmost branches. A group of chil- 
dren stands on either side of the tree 
admiring it. The choir sings “O Tannen- 
baum.” 


Scene III-A CHristTMAs PACKAGE 


A backdrop has a seven-foot drum 
major painted in colors at the left side. 
A large blue and silver package stands to 
the right of the drum major. Jack-in- 
the-Box jumps up out of the box and 
shouts “Merry Christmas.” The choir 
sings “Deck the Halls.” 


Scene [V—TuHeE CaROLeERs 
A cathedral window is painted on the 
backdrop. In front of the window stand 


three choir boys in white vestments, hold- 


ing red-backed carol books. A fourth 


A Christmas Starlight Parade 


(Continued from page 46) 


dren in the back row come forward, two 
of them through each arch. Number 16 
comes through the first arch and stands 
to the right of Number 15; Number 17 
comes through first arch and stands to 
the left of Number 14 as in Diagram IIL. 

When this formation is completed, the 
children will all be in a straight line 
across the stage thus: 16, 15, 14, 17, 18, 
i tt B& eaIt.nwehBhah & 
4, 7, G Be 


FourRTH FORMATION 


Number 11 leads the children who are 
standing on his right, to form a circle on 
the right; while Number 10 leads the 
children who are standing on his left, 
to form a circle on the left. See Dia- 
gram IV. 


FirTH FORMATION 


Children march around in a circle for 
mation four times. Then Numbers 10 
and 11 meet at center back to lead stars 
down front in two columns. Numbers 
10 and 11 now become partners and go 
to extreme right front. Numbers 20 and 
1 go to extreme left front; 19 and 2 
turn right; 12 and 9 turn left. The 
other couples take similar positions in the 
back row. There are now four couples 
in the front row, and six couples in the 
back row. See Diagram V. 

Partners stand close together and, hold- 
ing lanterns in outside hands, swing lan- 
terns in vertical semicircles, beginning 
the stroke downward. 


SIXTH FORMATION 


Couples in the front row, followed by 
Numbers 13 and 8 (the couple on the 
right end of the back row) are led, sin- 
gle file, by Number 11 around right, 
across back of stage, and down stage left 
to form a diagonal line. Remaining cou- 


Christmas Cards 


(Continued from page 46) 


boy is kneeling in front of the others. 
They appear to be singing. The choir 
sings “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
ScENE V—A SNow SCENE 

A backdrop of dark blue with silver 
stars and snow-covered mountains is used. 
Two boys and a girl dressed in coats, 
bright-colored scarfs, and caps sit on a 


bobsled in position of coasting down a 
hill. Choir sings “Jingle Bells.” 


ScENE VI—THE ANGELS 


A dark blue backdrop is sprinkled with 
glistening stars. A series of steps may be 
used for elevations. Three angels stand 
on different levels and a fourth kneels 
at the center. The choir sings “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing” and “The First 
Noel.” 





ples in the back row are led similag 
by Number 3 around l/eft, across back , 
stage, and down stage right to form 
diagonal line, as in Diagram VI. 


OprioNaAL FORMATION 


(This formation may be included 
the director wishes to use more thy 
twenty children. It also adds beauy 
color, and variety to the drill. Howeve 
the formation may be omitted witho 
changing the remainder of the parade 

As many children as desired enter fro, 
the left and form a straight line acre 
the front of the stage. They carry la 
terns with cutout figures of any appr 
priate motifs silhouetted against bright 
colored crepe-paper backgrounds. 

These children may give short recit; 
tions and songs, after which they mard 
one half the number to each side, ay 
take positions behind the stars, which x 
still lined up as in Diagram VI. 


SEVENTH FORMATION 


In this formation, Numbers 11, 10, 1! 
3, 18, and 7 keep the same positions the 
they had in Diagram VI. 

Number 17 marches diagonally to « 
treme right front; Number 8 march 
diagonally to extreme left front. Nur 
4 marches diagonally to take place besis 
Number 17; Number 13 marches dix. 
onally to stand beside Number 8, and » 
on, until the following children are in; 
straight line across the front of stage: !' 
4, i3, 6 O, 3, 34, 2, 1, Hae Oe Ea 

These children now turn their lanten 
so that the letters are upright, thus fom 
ing the words “Merry Christmas.” 
Diagram VII. (If the lantern is joing 
to the flashlight so that the letter ; 
upright when the flashlight button ; 
held on top, the children will easily ¢ 
their letters straight.) 


ScENE VII—TuHeE Nativity 


Agajnst a dark blue backgrowl 
stands Joseph. The Virgin Mother sis 
looking down at the Babe in the mange. 
Choir sings “Silent Night.” As a fink 
everyone sings “Joy to the World.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The following song 
suggested for use in this program a 
found in The Golden Book of Favorit 
Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago: “Jolly Old Saint Nich 
las,” “Deck the Halls,” “O Little Tow 
of Bethlehem,” “Jingle Bells,” “Hari. 
the Herald Angels Sing,” “The Firs 
Noel,” “Silent Night,” and “Joy to th 
World.” “O Tannenbaum” appears it 
Christmas Carols from Many Countries, 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc., Net 
York. “A Visit from Saint Nicholas’ 
may be found in Poems Teachers As 
For, Book One, published by F, A. Owe 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


A Unit on the Origin of Our Christmas Customs 


J. Poinsettia. 

This flower was brought by Joel 
Roberts Poinsett to his South Carolina 
home from Mexico more than a hun- 
dred years ago. It was perhaps chosen 
as a Christmas plant because of the 
green and bright red of its coloring. 

V. Culminating activity. 

The information gathered was present- 
ed by the committees in a variety of 
ways, to make an interesting program, 
which follows. 


(Continued from page 24) 


Our CHrRIstTMas CUSTOMS 


The Christmas Tree—a movie. 

Gathering the Mistletoe—a play. 

A Talk by Santa Claus. 

Carols. 

The Christmas Story—a reading. 

The Créche—a shadow picture. 

Lighting the Yule Log—a play. 

Christmas Gift-Giving—a play. 

Other Christmas Customs— illustrated 
talks, 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Book of Christmas (Macmillan). 

Christmas in Many Lands (Page). 

Hottes, Alfred Carl: 1001 Christma 
Facts and Fancies (De La Mare). 

Julian, Katherine L.: Christmas Custom, 
No. 34 and Christmas Music, No. * 
in The Instructor Series of Illustrat® 
Units (Owen). 

Sechrist, Elizabeth: Christmas Every 
where (Macrae Smith). 
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Meet the Evergreen Family 


(Continued from page 21) 


6. Illustrate stories read. 

7. Assemble display of evergreen 

products. 

8. Collect and label samples of the 

lumber of various evergreen trees. 
D. Music. , 

Songs about trees may be learned in 
the music class. (See bibliography.) 
E. Social studies. 

1. Making maps. 

a) On an outline map of the 
United States print names or draw 
and label evergreen trees found in 
different sections of the country. 
b) Make a map for each type of 
tree with shaded areas showing 
where it is to be found. 

c) On a world map shade and 
label the countries in which ever- 
greens grow. 

2. Learning the usefulness of ever- 

green trees. 

a) Planting around city water 
supply reservoirs. The roots pre- 
vent the washing away of banks, 
and the leaves, which drop straight 
to the ground, are not blown into 
the water as are those of decidu- 
ous trees. This prevents excessive 
discoloration and change of taste 
in the water. 

b) Pine products: resin, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, paper pulp, and 
charcoal. (Reference work may 
be assigned on this topic to study 
the processes used for obtaining 
these products. ) 

c) Cellulose products, fiber for 
textiles, (See bibliography. ) 

d) Bark for tanning leather from 
Eastern hemlock; musical sound- 
ing boards from blue spruce; pen- 
cils, cedar oil, linings for cedar 


chests and closets, gift objects, 
and souvenirs from red cedar; 
fence posts and building lumber 
from many varieties; fuel for 
wood-burning stoves from pine 
and other evergreens. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books for reference— 

Curtis, Carlton C.: A Guide to the 
Trees (Greenberg). 

King, Julius: Talking Leaves (Harter). 

Peattie, Donald Curloss: Trees of North 
America (Whitman). 

Rogers, Julia: Tree Guide (Doubleday 
Doran). 

The Story of Western Pines (Western 
Pine Association, Portland, Oregon). 

Stories, songs, and a poem— 

Bolenius Fourth Reader (Riverside Press). 
“Why Evergreen Trees Never Lose 
Their Leaves,” by Florence Holbrook. 

Curry, C. M.; and Clippinger, E. E.: 
Children’s Literature (Rand McNally). 
“The Fir Tree,” by Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

McConathy, O.: The Music Hour, Book 
II (Silver Burdett). “Naming the 
Trees,” by Rebecca B. Foresman. 

The Music Hour, Elementary 
Teacher’s Book (Silver Burdett). “The 
Christmas Tree,” by Laura E. Richards. 

Schauffler, R. H.: Arbor Day (Moffat). 
“Have You Planted a Tree?” by H. 
Abbey. 

Other instructive materials— 

“The Miracle of Rayon,” educational kit; 
and “Clothes from the Forest,” work 
sheets (American Viscose Corporation; 
350 Fifth Ave., New York). 

Trees, No. 9, and Lumbering, No. 52 in 
The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units (Owen). 





The Gingerbread Man with the Biggest Smile 


(Continued from page 11) 


“You should have let me give him to 
you when you came before,” said kindly 
Mrs. Jolly. 

“Oh, no, thank you!” argued Danny. 
“We wanted it for a present, so we had 
to buy it ourselves.” 

“You see, Danny earned another nick- 
el carrying Christmas packages for a 
lady,” Mary explained, as her brother laid 


the change down on the counter. “And 
we did so want the gingerbread man to 
put on our Christmas tree for Mother.” 

All at once the little gingerbread man 
felt so happy that he wanted to dance 
and turn a handspring—both at the same 
time. But he couldn’t because Mrs. Jolly 
was popping him into a paper bag. So 
he just kept on smiling. 





Suggestions for Miniatures 


(See pages 34 and 35) 


Make a lasting gift to your pupils 
by using these lovely miniatures to 
heighten their perception and apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Let them hear the fine 
music, the legends, the wealth of poetry 
ot Christmas. Then help them to see 
the relationship of the whole. 

Here are some ideas. 

After the class has been singing 
Christmas hymns and carols, ask whether 
any of the songs make them think of 
their little pictures. The children may 
tell their reasons, providing an interesting 
language experience. 


Suggest that the miniatures might well 
decorate individual Christmas folders. 
Younger children could write inside such 
folders a stanza of their favorite Christ- 
mas poem; older children might prefer to 
use decorative lettering. 

In individual Christmas books, the 
miniatures could be mounted on the first 
page. Other materials could be clippings 


of songs, articles, poems; handwritten © 


pages; and original work. 

Unmounted and slipped in a fold of 
plain paper, the miniature makes a gift 
for one who collects Madonna pictures. 





ve A. 





Miniature reproductions of "Madonna and 
Child," in color, may be bought at $.01 
each; minimum order $.25. 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Order from: 


Appreciates T.C.U. Fairness 


“As usual, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
sent me their air mail letter in full payment of 
my claim. I have never seen a fairer company. 


What T.C.U. Will Do For You 


Tey 


Benefits, 







Your Check 
from T.C.U." 


Will you, too, hear this Happy Message 
when “bad luck” comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after 
month to keep within your income, isn’t it 


ma 3 tragic to have accident, sickness, or quaran- 


bere was not a question and I cannot say bers 
— to express how glad I am that I_en- ° 
rolled with you.’’—Miss Leatha F. Dix, 

. Louis, Mo. 


$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 
dental loss of life; $333 te 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb) ; $50 
a month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness 
or accidental injuries (in- 
cluding automobile) ; $50 a 
month when quarantined 
and salary stopped; Cer- 
tain Hospital and Operation 
Travel Identification Benefits, 


tine strike you like a thunderbolt? The force 
of the shock will be broken, however, if you 
are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
too, that T.C.U. can never assess its mem- 


Remember, 


You know right from the start just 


what your protection is going to cost you. 
For less than a nickel a day you can be under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Send the coupon today. 
Teachers have to say about the fair and gen- 
erous treatment they receive from-T.C.U. Why 
not get all the facts—without obligation today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
444 T.C.U. Building 


—————FREE INFORMATION COUPON———_—_ 


To the T.C.U., 444 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Learn what other 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Surgeon’s Bills for Minor Accidents, Op- 
tional Benefits for Certain Complete Frac- 
tures and Dislocations. Policies paying 
larger benefits will be issued you if you 
so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
Way Protection. Send me full details without 
obligation. 

Name 


Address 

















NO AGENT WILL CALL 








$.50 each. 
to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Do You Let 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 


Help You Teach? 
Only $.35 each if added 


Activities for All Grades 

Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for All Grades 

Health Activities for Ail Grades 

Safety Activities for All Grades 

Seatwork for Primary Grades 

Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 
The Social Studies for All Grades 
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SHARE 

Your Christmas Giving 
With 

The Salvation Army 


eed 


WRITE 


The Salvation Army 
Into . 
Your Will 
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Special Christmas Offer 
TO TEACHERS 








Playing Santa Claus 
to a roomful of pu- 
pils calls for careful 
planning. You want 
something that will 
please each child 
and yet not cost too 
much. 


A Gift 
Suggestion 
Every child in your 
class would be 
thrilled with a color- 
ful copy of Wee Wisdom magazine as a 
Christmas gift. It appeals to both boys and 
girls of 5 to 13. Why not order the Christmas 

number for each of them? 


SAVE $1.25 


During the Christmas season you may order 
single copies of Wee Wisdom at 10 cents each 
or 15 copies for $1. (The regular price is 
fifteen copies for $2.25). Send your order 
now and take advantage of this money-saving 
Christmas rate. 





WEE wisDomM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 











I am a teacher. Please send me ................ 
copies of December Wee Wisdom at your special 
Christmas rate. () I inclose $.............. to pay 
for them. () Please bill me for $................. 
Be CI aiiadieniesessstrctetinciteaiinttictnitieithiasinenieniideiiiisianiadiacasina 
ee cecestsienuscenecindsssensenessmenamiesenrweiteniiatanienede 
Be Rccennicnenensenewsencersccsnnsveseen ee 

W-I 
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No DRUGS—NO STARVATION 


in just 7 days—I'l) prove I can help you take off 
10 to 20 or more pounds of excess weight if you 
follow my easy instructions. Reduce your “spare- 
tire” waistline and bulging hipe. Regain your attrac- 
tive, slender figure. Reduce the MODERN way. 


GET THIN TO MUSIC 
SAFELY—“sa’* 


My method works hand in hand 
with nature, That's why it brings 
such gratifying results and such a 
oyous state of health. You'll feet 
a r the first day—you'll thrill to 
noticeable results the first week. 
Here's an amazing offer to you. I'll 
takeall therisk,if you'll make the test. 








= ’ 
WALLACE] Sent on 7 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
eator of Don't send a penny. Simply mail cou- 
er of Get »on. By return mail, postage prepaid 
Thin to Music j ll send you my re ducing a ‘ord and 
lesson on 7 days’ FR rial. Sentin 
Radle Program plain wrapper. Noobligation.Address 











WALLACE ‘suite 675, 154 €. Erie St., Chicage 
Please send me free and postpaid your reducing 
record for 7 days’ free trial. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 

Name oncedococecocecouesooesessenseseoese 
Address 


City sececocacccoccescoocoecccececs 























Fifty Christmas Carols of 
All Nations 


Sing Songs of Joy and Giad- 
nese (mn the Holy Night of 
the Savior’s Birth, Welcome 
the Happy Morning Of the 
Risen ford with Carols of 
Praise and Thanksgiving 
These carole are in unison, 
the accompaniment ie writ 
ten in Sour part harmony 
for your hoo! Singing 
Exercises; Assembly 
qr ms; Christmas Parties: 
oe ia) Day Programs: and 

uaic AppreciationClasses 

GIVE CAROLS FOR 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
These books make attrac- 
tive, worthwhile and last 

wa ing fte for your pupils 

3 Sen today omplete, 

is words and mesic: “only & 
postpaid. Writ 


THE WILLIS MUSIC. COMPANY 
124 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















at Age 21, 4 00 


1724": 


00 < 


ménth 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


LIFE: INSURANCE 





$1460. at are 30; $1142. at age 40, etc. Premium is 
$1.00 per month per unit (minimum 2 units) or half the 
permanent rate for first 5 years! All Stendard Provisions in- 
a Dividends, Cash and Loan V 5 vane 
Fulty Paid up in 30 years! Pos 

For details and amount of insurance send card or letter today, 
giving Age, Occupation, Nameand Address to Dept. D - 125, 
Pestal Life Insurance Ce., 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 





located in 
ew York. Near 
theatres, fine shops. 


Centrally midtown 
Radio City, 
oy com- 

fortable and attractive 

ROOM & BATH from... 15 

AAA Hotei Garage ad- 

joins our 111 West 56th | 


Street entrance. Folder. per day. 
118 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 


Wedding 


Write for Samplea 





invitations - Announcements 
100 hand - engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. Ort Engraving Co., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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The Nutrition Christmas 
Tree 


(Continued from page 23) 


Gingerbread cookies are easily handled 
and offer an inexpensive cooky dough 
which can be molded by primary chil- 
dren or made by older pupils into initials 
and interesting shapes with cutter and 
pastry tube. Teachers with little kitchen 
equipment have found the recipe for 
Philadelphia Gingerbread Cookies unusu- 
ally satisfactory. 

Oatmeal cookies are very good when 
dropped, and are particularly nutritious 
since they utilize a whole-grain cereal. 


More RECIPES FOR 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES 


Philadel phia Gingerbread Cookies 

2 cups enriched flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons fat 
1% cups molasses 

Sife the dry ingredients together. 
Cream the fat in a bowl. Add gradu- 
ally the dry mixture. To this slowly 
add the molasses—just enough to make 
a stiff dough—mixing thoroughly. 


Chill overnight or several days. Use 
a greased baking sheet, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) for about 5 


minutes.. After they are cooled, tie a 
cord over specially formed nubs, and 
hang on the tree. 
Oatmeal Cookies 
14 cup sugar 
Yq teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoon baking powder 
114 cups oatmeal 
3 tablespoons fat 
1 egg 
14 teaspoon almond extract 
Measure the dry ingredients into a 
bow! and mix well. Cream the fat on 
the side of the bowl and blend with 
the dry ingredients. Beat the egg well 
and add to the mixture. Add the 
almond extract and mix thoroughly. 
Drop 1 teaspoonful of dough on the 
cooky sheet. Place cookies about 1 inch 
apart. Bake for 8-10 minutes in a hot 
oven (400°). Allow to cool, and wrap 
in wax paper and tie on the tree, 


The Best Christmas 


(Continued from page 13) 


“I just got back from hunting in the 
woods around Canandaigua,” he ex- 
plained. “I had a lot of game and 
thought perhaps you folks could use 
some. 

“We certainly can, Peter,” admitted 
Mrs. Holman gratefully. “Things looked 
rather bad around here this morning— 
but with friends like you and Andy the 
children will have a good Christmas after 
all.” 

As the quiet of the winter night set- 
tled around the little log house, Lucy 
paused in her play with David and 
glanced at her mother. If only Father 
could have left his trap lines and come 
home for Christmas, everything would 
be wonderful. 

Lucy saw that her mother was hiding 
her disappointanent from the children. 
Then Lucy’s alert young ears caught the 
sound of footsteps outside. The door 
suddenly opened, admitting the snow- 
covered figure of John Holman, and the 
children crowded around him with 
squeals of pleasure. There was joy that 
night in the little log cabin deep in the 
snow on the slope of the lake. The whole 
family was so happy that Lucy was 
always to remember it, through the many 
prosperous years of her later life, as her 
very best Christmas. 





TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 


mentioned more than five months ago.’ 


Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





400. Twins and Teeth 

Perhaps there are six times as many 
girls who are identical twins as there are 
boys. It looks that way in Seeing 
Double, the booklet Pepsodent has put 
out to tell about a magical tooth-powder 
trick. But after all, the girls have very 
nice smiles, and one can hardly blame the 
company for concentrating on them. 
Six pairs of girl twins and one pair 
of boy twins tell about a test they made 
with dentifrices which left them tem- 
porarily not quite “identical.” You'll be 
amused and interested by their accounts, 
and so will your pupils. How many 
copies would you like? At the same time 
you can have for your own use the help- 
ful booklet Teeth and How to Care for 
Them, and Lustre Production by Tooth 
Powders. 


401. Any Budding Playwrights? 

Science and drama are not separated 
by a gulf. (Remember what thrilling 
photoplays have been based on the lives 
of certain scientists, including inventors. ) 
Now these two great fields of human ac- 
tivity are being brought together in the 
classroom in a play-writing contest for 
elementary and junior high school pupils. 
Plays magazine and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company are 
sponsors of the contest, which has a dual 
purpose: to develop creative gifts and 
stimulate young Americans to discover 
how science has contributed to man’s ad- 
vancement. Sixteen prizes of War Bonds 
and Stamps, totaling in value $500, are 
being offered. Every teacher who has a 
pupil entered in the contest receives a 
five-color science chart. We shall be glad 
to see that you get an entry blank and 
details, if you will request them. 


402. United States at War 


The Story of a Nation at War presents 
compactly, vividly “the outlines of the 
most gigantic and far-reaching enterprise 
ever undertaken by any nation in the his- 
tory of the world.” Here, within 32 
pages, the publishers of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia have gathered the 
facts that are most important and most 
interesting regarding American partici- 
pation to date in the present World War 
—on the Fighting Front and on the 
Home Front. They have taken a tre- 
mendously complicated subject and have 
breught it within the understanding of 
children, but without “writing down” 
to young readers. Turning the pages, 
one comes upon such terms as “bottle- 
neck,” “allocations and __ priorities,” 
“industry conversion,” “blacklist,” “sabo- 
tage,” “rationing and price ceilings,” 
“inflation,” and “manpower.” The 
teacher, appalled by the prospect of find- 
ing a needle of exact information in the 
haystack of newspapers and periodicals 
dealing with the war, should be more 
than grateful for this excellent summary 
in text and pictures. Its merits may be 
judged from the fact that the United 
States Treasury Department requested 
thousands of copies to help in selling War 
Bonds. Reprinted as it is from Comp- 
ton’s, it illustrates the remarkable timeli- 
ness of this encyclopedia—continuously 
revised.” Send 10 cents, 
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Health and Safety! Does your teaching @ 
these vital subjects need to be enlivened: 
Try using The Instructor Health 

Safety Posters! Ten for health, and te 
for safety, they carry a clear message 
every child. Printed on heavy col 

stock, in a gay portfolio, our Health a 
Safety Posters sell for $1.00 a set, po* 
paid, or for $.805 postpaid, when or 

with a subscription to THe Instructo 


Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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SEND NO MONEY Y 


For VICTORY 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY OF THESE ITEMS WILL MAKE A DELIGHTFUL 
AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT LONG TO BE REMEMBERED 


IMPORTANT } inthe interest of National 
s Defense, we have been 
compelled to eliminate “Individual Names" 
stamping on all of our Christmas Gift items for 
this year. All of our employees who have done 
this work formerly are now in Government 
Service or in Vital Defense Industries. In these 
critical times, we know that you, too, realize 
the importance of this and will give "GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER" items instead. We 
have also reduced our prices considerably in 


| spite of higher costs. 
we * * * ” * 


No. 1 = HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET 


An appropriate and appreciative Christmas gift 
is this Holly designed box containing 3 fine 5¢ 
quality red and green striped rubber-tipped pen- 
cils, stamped with "Greetings from Your Teacher" 
in gilt including a 6" wood ruler. 


vongi No. Z = HANDY COMB KIT 


EACH 
77. An all-year-round gift for the tidy boy or girl. 
IN ANY QUANTITY | Made of genuine shecnatiie leuther tn beau ieee 
ful colors. Strongly stitched, snap fastener, con- 
taining a fine quality comb, 4" nail file and 
soft lead pencil. ''Greetings from Your Teacher” 
stamped in gilt on case. 


No. 3 = MEMO BOOK WITH PENCIL 


A welcome member to the school bag and a 
handy homework reminder. Size 4" x 534". Made 
of compo leather, fitted with a 50-sheet ruled 
bond pad and a high grade No. 2 lead pencil. 
"Greetings from Your Teacher" stamped on case 
in gilt. 


No. 4 - LEATHER CASE PENCIL SET 


A strongly stitched case of genuine leather 
with snap fastener consisting of 3 fine 5¢ quality 
pencils in red and green striped Christmas colors 
and 6" ruler. ''Greetings from Your Teacher" 
stamped on case and pencils in gilt. 
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